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SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLE) IS THE 

Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in 
order ; 

Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, 
most durable, and best work ; 

Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 

Those who have once used it are rarely satis- 
fied with any other. 

Those who have experienced the worthlessness 
of “ cheap machines,” and the troublesomeness 
of two-thread machines, are continually exchang- 
ing for Tue Struenr Sewrne Maonine. J is | 
the only practicable machine for family use, being 
the only one so simple, well made, and reliable, 
that it can be used by any one, will last a gene- | 
ration without repair, and be always in order. | 
Daily testimony is received of its exceeding | 

| 


usefulness, and of perfect satisfaction with its 
work. 

MACHINES OF OTHER MAKERS TAKEN IX | 
EXCHANGE AT THEIR MARKET VALUE. 

Easy TERMS OF PAYMENT, WITHOUT EXTRA | 
CHARGE, FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT PAY THE 
FULL PRICE AT ONCE, 

IntustRateD Boox (96 Pages) FREE. 
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The Silent Sewing 


Month’s trial, free 
and Carriage paid, to 
any Station in 
the Kingdom. 


REFERENCE, OR DEPOSIT, REQUIRED. 
THE USUAL RESULT OF A TRIAL. 


Frocxroy, WAKEFIELD, April 12, 1869. 

GENTLEMEN,—Having now had your machine on trial, 
I beg to inform you that Mrs. Wood intends keeping it. 
I am happy to say that it fully bears out in its perform- 
ance what you say serene it. There is no doubt it 
is “ The Family Machine.” It is so simple, so easily got 
ready for any kind of work, and so little trouble to 
manage. Moreover, I think it is a model of mechanical 


| neatness and adaptation to secure the desired result. 


The best way of arriving at an adequate appreciation of 
its qualities and value is to buy a double-thread “ lock”- 
stitch machine first, and use it twelve months (as Mrs, 
Wood has done), baving to endure the constant breaking 
of thread, that is the curse of those machines, It is all 
very well saying, “Oh, your machine was not right ; you 
should have bent your needle a little sidewise ; or it was 
too low, or too high; your friction brush was out of 
order; your tension was half a turn too tight ; the edges 
of your under spool have got bruised a little,” &c., &c., &c. 
To all this I answer, Can a machine that requires such 
care and delicate adjustment be fit for family use? How 
few in families have, or can acquire, the requisite skill for 
such nice manipulation! How few are able to keep such 


| a machine in working order, to say nothing of doing their 
| sewing with it! 


Here is a machine—a single-thread Lock-stitch (for it 
assuredly is one)—that requires absolutely no adjustment, 
and produces a stitch quite as secure and more elastic 
than that of any double-thread lock-stitch machine I have 
yet seen. 

In conclusion, I cordially recommend your machine to 
any one requiring a Family Sewing Machine that will do 
any kind of work without that tiresome “ getting ready” 
which other machines require, and without those per- 
plexing difficulties which so much impair their general 
usefulness.—I am, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 

JOHN WOOD, Mining Engineer. 
To the Willeox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Company. 





WILLCOX « GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
135, REGENT STREET, & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


16, CROSS STREET, ROYAL 
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G. Boom, Bristol; T. Wan, Canterbury; W. 
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EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER. 
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GEORGE BORWICK 
‘BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED, 


,% For making Bread without Yeast, Flour AMONGST THE MANY TFSTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. Dear Srr,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-wérating powders 
. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGE STION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


I am desired to say, if thia decision is of use you can 


and (not destroying the Sugar an make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


. 








the Flour) as rendering Bread more ae G. WarnineR, 
nutritious than that raised with  araatonal Bakittlen, imertamtenan 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, 


i = . . ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
, P Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
. “4 i aking Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially 

when Yeast is used, as it is not| pds OS 
necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D. of Hoe Majesty's Dock- 
. . . yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 

and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


' oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 


oe 


To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped up tea-spoonful of Borwick’s Baxine Pownper, 

\ with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 

water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 

a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


’ Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxine PowpeR; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in ld., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
% 1s., 28. 6d., and 5s, 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. Borwick & Sons, 24, Chiswell Street, London, H.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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NEW WORKS ANG nae EDITIONS 


IN ATTRAGTIVE BINDINGS. 
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Ee LEAVES a THE TREE OF 


he late Mary Motxsworts. 12mo., 
og a. 


FRESH LEAVES FROM THE oy) AND it8 


Seventy ie a Ane Ghoth Sisesel, %, “a 


DIARY OF a POOR YOUNG LADY. From 
Emity Ritzgrow. 
Bail 


th Pio by er J. W Bepeat B.D, Feap. 

rE BN HANTED WHEAT. A Tale. By 

Two Au Mona B. Bicxprsrarrs, and 8. B. P. 
Square 16mo,, with Illustration, 6d. 


THE PROPHETIC TIMES. A Monthly Serial. 


Ssiss. Vol. V1., containing the 
} og 868. Royal 8vo., cloth, 7s. 


THE APOCALYPSE ; SB » Explained, Illustrated, 
d Practically Co Historical and other 


Noten Seeving the Ap rosohing Fall of Papal Rome, 
and Restoration of the Jews. ie the Rev. , STONE, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, Broke Road, Dalston. 12mo., 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 

rae A LEAVES from the Old Testament part 
7 2 OOK K AND ITS STORY.” By L. 

Vol., 4s. 6d. cloth, with Seventy Illustrations. 
* a can ess conveive ma much pleasure end profit I derived 
from ‘Fresh Leaves, on my vorens back to America. You bave been 


uided by the good hand of G tw a vein of the richest mine in the 
sen "From Dr. BoaRDMAN, Author of “ The Higher Christian 


UNSHINE; or, My Life. By 
supow al SUNSHINE: op My U 
“ & beautiful portrat of a Christian mother.” 
TRIAL AND TRUST 5 or, Ellen Morden’ s Ex- 
perievees of Life. By Emma Lestrz. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
“Aa as * naturally told tale.”"—Our Own Fireside. 


BROOK FARM: the Amusing La Memorable 


ish Days in on wi vioods e America. By the late 
Rev. J. Botror, of Kilburn. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

*€It contains some of the best written, most spirited sketches of 

country life with which we have ever met.’ ’"— Kingston's 


Mag 
corraee BY. THE , LAKE 50h, the Wilmer 
al Tvith « Frontispiece. Feap., 2s, 


By OW. Ol loge Syre Foundation.” 


“ Au exquisite story, charmingly told."—Christian Observer. 
CLARA EVERSHAM ; or, The Life of as School- 
A Narrative founded upon Fact. By Hararer 
Cr Feap. 8vo., eloth, with Four Etchings 
on Steel, 1s, 6d. 














or, Memorials of § 
her own Letters, 


HEAVEN Gur D FOME ion 


Raition. 18mo., ls. 


“ Admirab quitedes a for o Is, 
« A Paeash | iiummenicer f D Boy cites: At Monthly. 


cHyRgy SEASONS. be™Chrgtan 2 
Baithens Feap. 8¥0., antique clot an Yow. 


“ A valuable manual of instruction and ékbortation upon many of 
the chief points of Gospel truth. We are glad to welcome such a 
volume,”—Church of England Magazine. 


THE “I WILLS” OF THE PSALMIST. Being 
the Determinations of the Man of God, as found in some 
of the “I Wills” of the Psalms. Twenty- -third Thou- 

, sand. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

“ We have seldom niet with @ book more spiritual, and at the same 
time more practical ; and (what perbaps is not unimportant in this 
excitable age) it is interesting,” "Record. 


HOURS OF REST; or, Sabbath Thou ughts f for 
Sabbath Days, «4 the Author of “The Protoplast.” 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
py oa a SanpBy. With copious Index. Feap. 8vo., 
C101 


REWARD PICTURES. 


Illustrating the Book of Proverbs. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH; 
and have of the Better Land. Szconp Epirioy, Con- 
siderably enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

“The Book is beautifully printed, and the arrangement easy, while 


& genuine spirit of personal piety pervades the whale," ‘—Literary 
Churchman. 
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Coloured Yignette, 


In a packe 


POEMS CHIEFLY SACRED. _ By the Rev. 
C. H. Ramspey, Vicar of Chilham, Kent. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“ He (the Author) is full of reverence for all holy things, and sings 
musically of home joys.” —Public Opinion. 


LESSONS OF LIFE FOR FEMALE DOMES-. 


tices. By GRanDPATHER Gray. Feap., cloth, 4s. 


THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, the 
Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. Third Edition, 3s. 
ROSAMOND y EI GPSTER or, the True 


Heroine. H. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
SOMETHING 7 TO AMUSE YOU. A Book for 


Hargizt D’Ortey Howr. New 


Edition. ""Bioth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


ELLIE ; or, Nothing. Perfect Here. 
cloth, with an illustration, 6s. 


MEMORIALS OF A BELOVED MOTHER. 
Being a Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Cooper, Sister of the 
late Rev. E. Bickersteth. By the Authoress of ‘The 
Memoir of John Lang Bickersteth.” Second Edition, 
with Appendix, Feap., 3s. 6d. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS LITTLE 

Lambs. A Story for Little Children. By an Unoxz. 
SDacerated by Six full-page Engravings. Third Edition, 


Crown 8vo., 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY REQUISITES. 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER.—FLEAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, 
ANTS, MOSQUITOES, MOTHS, &c., are instantly destroyed by this Powder, which is quite harmless to 
animal life. “ BLACKHEATH. 


“Dear Str,—I gave a packet of your Insect Powder to a bed-ridden patient of mine, who was a martyr to 
the annoyance of fleas and other abominable insects, which completely destroyed them, The result was gratifying ; 


and you are at liberty to publish this if you please.—Yours faithfully, 
“To Mr. Katine.” “JOHN ROBINSON, M.D., formerly Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence. 


Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each; or 1s. Packets free by post for 12 postage stamps, and 2s. 6d. on 
receipt of 36; also in Bottles, with Bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 


KEATINO’S CHILDREN’S WORM TABLET.—A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in 
appearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering a well-known Remedy for INTESTINAL 
or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for children. 
Sold in Tins, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. Put up in small boxes “‘ specially” for post, which will be forwarded on 
receipt of 14 stamps. 

The above Preparations are sold by all respectable Chemists, and by the Proprietor, 
THOMAS KEATING, 79, 8ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, EC. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 28., 4e., and 8s, each, From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Oo., 
Sanarr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newssry & Sona, and all Chemista, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaut’s Report in the Lancet, Angust 30, 1863. 

Tt is highly recommended by the firat Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatnlency, Impure 

- Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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GOUT AND RH BUMATISM. =. QPRATT and CO., Original 


‘VAR excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is | 
quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated 


Meticine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 


and are certain to prevent the disease at any vital part. 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 94. per box, by all Medicine Venders. 


FIFTH THOUSAND, NOW READY. 





wt Inventor and Patentee of Pure Fibrine Dog 


Cakes (7th year of test). They contain 20 per cent. of Pare Fibrine, 
the dried unsalted gelatinous parts of Prairie Beef, Ground Wheat. 
Iron, Charcoal, and Sulphur, The cakes are sweetened with that 
great antiscorbutie and luscious fruit, the date, that never clovs or 


| creates thirst, and substitutes vegetables. This is the cheapest food, 


requires no cooking, will keep your dogs in condition, without meat 
or other food, the hair glossy, the dog regular, and, as a sound diet, 


In crown 8vo., boards, price 1s. obviates worms and distemper, 22s, ewt. Also “ Challenge Fibrine 
A HOUSE AND ITS F RNISHINGS & Cabs.” sou — me with mustard, believed to be the 
jreatest Egg ucer an attener of Ducks and Poul 4 

HOW TO CHOOSE A HOUSE AND FURNISH | equalled for raising Young Pheasants or Chicks, 28s. on he 
IT AT A SMALL EXPENSE. | FARINA” Horse Biscuits, This novelty explains itself, and fills a 

By Mrs. WaARREY, | want long desired; a few given from the pocket of the rider will 

Author of “ How L Managed my House on Twe Hundred Pounds a sustain the horse’s mettle. 24s. cwt. “DATE FARINA MEAL ” is 
Year,” “ How I Managed my Children,” “ Comforts for Small eaten ravenously by Horses, Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs. 24s,ewt. Stira 
Incomes,” ‘‘ Six Cookery Cards ‘or the Kitehen,” &c., &e. pint or so in the horse’sdrink ; it wil] remove fatigae—or a little may 
Editor of * The Treasury of Literature,” and “ The Ladies’ Treasury.” | be added with tne usual feed. It is not so much a seasoning as an 


London: Brmrosk & Sons, 21, Paternoster Row; and Derby. 
And all Booksellers. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
HE STOMACH is the great Supplier of all the | 


wants of our system. Jts object is to repair the wear and tear | 
ot life. If disordered, its function ceases, which is followed by Inp1- 
GEstioy, HRapacHs, LOWNESS OF SPIRITS, MELANCHOLY, and in 
some cases Insanity. KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS are the 
best possible Medicine for all the disorders ofthis organ. They cleanse 
it, whilst by their tonic power they give it new vigour. Sold by all 
Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, af 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 
and 4s, 6d. 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
T* DIGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 
Fl —- Bow ssetiy ee ae eres 
remedy, PRAM PTONS PILL OF WEALTH: They unite the 
recommendation of @ mild operation with the most successful 
etroty sek shane co Spee? Eee ae ean be better 

ip’ le 
Sold by all Medicine Venders at 1s. 14d. and 2e. 94. per box. 








absolute food and grateful restorative. Samples and circular free. 


| Liberal terms to Chemists, Grocers, and Corn Chandlers. For Cash, 


carriage free. 28,High Holborn, London. Agents Wanted. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

A great and precious property possessed by Hol- 
loway’s inestimable remedies is that no skill or experience 
is required for their successful administration ; no educa- 
tion or intelligence is necessary for using them to advan- 
tage, beyond the capacity of understanding the plain and 
intelligible instructions accompanying each box and pot. 
For the cure of all external or internal ailments, Professor 


Holloway has considerately placed such printed rules 
round his remedies that error is impossible after they 
have been once read with attention. In these Pills there 


is nothing nauseous to the taste or trying to the most 


tender age or delicate constitution; they purify, regulate 
aud strengthen the entire human system. 7 ' : 
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TO THE QUEEN. 


ONLY SILVER MEDAL, 





PARIS, 1867, « 
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SPECIALITY in each Number of 


THE ‘‘ LADIES’ TREASURY” FOR 1869. 


COMMENCING WITH JANUARY NUMBER. 
COOKERY FOR £200 A YHAR, and for Greater and Lesser Incomes. 
Four different class Dinners will be described in every number of the Magazine, and directions given for properly 
cooking each article co posing them ; also the best methods of serving the various dishes, Price 9d. monthly. 
London: B SE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row ; and by order of all Booksellers. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SIXTEEN DESIGNS -OF SOFA AND CHAIR TIDIES, 


EACH DESIGN ILLUSTRATED BY AN ENGRAVING, 


Choenty-eight Heedletuork Pesigns 


In Tatting, Netting, Crochet, Knitting, Braid-work, Tape-work, Needle-etching, and Flemish Lace, 
By Mrs. Warnrzn. 
Published by W. H. COLLINGRIDGR, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


l W. F. THOMAS & CO’S »? 
EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA. PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


Now ready, the Eleventh Edition, embracing all the Gar MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES, 


latest Discoveries and Explorations. Large post 8vo. 
700 pages, handsome cloth, price 7s. 6d. - G?vine MACHINES FOR TAILORS. 


A RIRLICAL-CICLOPADIA: «| SETS eeetene tor vooneaxers. 
Or, Dictionary of Kastern Antiquities, Geography, Natu- | GEWING MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR 


ERS. 
ral History, Sacred Annals and Biography, Theology 
and Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and New GEWING MACHINES Re TE ABD MANTLE 
Testaments. By the Rev. Joun Eaniz, D.D., LL.D. Ww AX THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS. 
With Maps prepared expressly by W. and A. K. John- 
ston, and numerous Pictorial Illustrations. A ae HOLE MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND 


“This new edition is not a mere re-issue, for the + * 
changes, sm all and great, are so numerous and important ALL LOCK. STITCH, work alike.on both sides. 











MA E bl lete, 70s. 
that it might almost be called a new production.” — r['¥0 GHREAD a seis thane a 
Extract from the Author's Preface. W. F. THOMAS & CO., the Original Patentees, 1 and 2, 





London: OnaRies Grirrin & Co., 10, Stationers’ Hall | Cheapside; Regent Circus, ‘Oxford Street, London ; and 54, 
Court. | Union Passage, Birmingham. Agents Want ted. 


THE “ EXCELSIOR ” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


With the Latest Improvements, 
CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Highest Prizes nants Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 
Easy to le to learn, and not liable to derangement, 
They Tuck, Fell, 1, Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 
Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordi- 
nary reels, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 


Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 
“We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.” —English Mechanio. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. 
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RAVENS AND LILIES. 
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RAVENS AND LILIES. 


BY WADE ROBINSON. 


over to Hackney. Geraldine, Alice, and Walter 
| were starting for a walk when he arrived, and 
| he encountered them on the steps. 

“You are going out now, I see, so I will 


CHAPTER XXVII.—CAPTAIN HIS 


WAY. 


URQUHART SEES 


Watrer’s arrival was an inexpressible boon to | 
Taking good care to return in| not come in.” 

“We can very well defer going out for 
a while,” replied Geraldine. 

Some days they strolled in the park, other’ “Perhaps,” said Captain Urquhart, slightly 
days they took long country drives, and Alice, hesitating, “you will let me accompany you 
forgot during these ramblings the sorrows of instead?” 
her home. Walter was once more an agree-| “Just as you like, Captain Urquhart; if you 
able companion, and he derived himself as prefer a walk, we shall be delighted with your 
much pleasure as he imparted. | company.” 

During one of these days Captain Urquhart) So they started, pairing off as might be 
valled at the office in which Mr. Stevenson | expected. 
was engaged, and begged to have a few “Tt is so long since I have seen you,” said 
moments’ conversation with him. Mr. Steven- Geraldine. ‘I have been wishing to know 
son led him into a private room. how your charitable intentions have been 

“You must excuse my trespassing on you getting on.” 
at this time, but I thought I should be more “ Pretty well; I expected to encounter diffi- 
likely to see you alone here than at your own culty, and I have encountered it. At last I 
have procured a proper building and a proper 
situation for my Refuge.” 

“Tt is not yet in operation, then?” 

“No; but I expect it will be in December. 
Won't you come and see it when I have every- 
thing settled ? ” 

“TI should be delighted.” 

“ Of late I have often wished for your com- 


the two girls. 
time for dinner, they spent every day at Mr. | 
Stevenson’s. 


’ 


house.” 

“T can easily spare five minutes, though I 
cannot consider my time so much my own as 
in former days.” 

“ My business with you can be despatched 
in two minutes. It is now considerably more 
than a year since I first spoke to you con- 
cerning Miss Beauchamp. I think you must 
do me the justice to feel that I have not pressed | pany, Miss Beauchamp. My chief business 
or hastened the matter. But now 1 really | for some months past has been to make a per- 
want to know the truth clearly, one way or}sonal investigation of poverty in this great 
the other.” lcity. I have visited almost all the workhouses, 

“T cannot speak certainly; I am inclined |and gone through many of the worst localities. 
to think that Geraldine’s affections are not; I have endeavoured to look into poverty in all 
engaged.” | its causes and in all its results. In consequence 

“Is there any reason existing why I should | of this I feel myself better prepared for taking 
not offer myself to Miss Beauchamp ? ” | the step I contemplate. I could not tell you 

“T do not see any, Captain Urquhart. The!in a few minutes what I have seen and what I 
more I have seen of you, the more have I been; have learnt; nor could I convey to you the 
impressed in your favour. I think you are an terrible convictions which have been forced 
earnest man, and one anxious to serve God;}home on my mind.” 
what more can I ask in the husband of my| “I should like to have seen some of these 
adopted daughter ?” | places too.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Stevenson, you make me; “I have no. doubt it would have had the 
very happy. I may then consider that I have |same effect on you that it had on me. I was 
your permission P” pained to such an extreme in beholding so 

“You may; and you can see Geraldine every | many of my fellow-creatures living so brutishly, 
day now at my house.” that I could scarcely reconcile it with my heart 

“ Has she returned to live with you, then?” | to sit down in a comfortable room, or to enjoy 

“No, but she is over with us each day at/a comfortable meal. I cannot tell you how 
present.” | deeply I feel the obligation laid on us Christians 

The very next day Captain Urquhart went to go out to seck-and to save those who are 
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| single Christian person, nor even one who 
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| Urquhart.” 








Se Spee menemnenesnstionet bil 


| Alice were following, also deep in conversation. 


, daughter. 


lost. I have especially given myself to the 
work since I was left alone.” 

“ How do you mean left alone? ” 

“I forgot to tell you that my sister was 
married two months ago. She has gone with 
Mr. Crag to Athens, and my mother has 
accompanied her.” 

*T had not heard of it.’’+ 

“Yes, lam now alone. I have very much 
longed for your company during these past 
two months.” 

“ But have you not other friends in London?” 

“T have, but they are all of the one class. 
In the circle of my acquaintance there is not a 


would sympathize with me in my present 
work.” 

“ May it not be a very useful thing to be in 
this manner without human sympathy? It 
leads us to cultivate communion with God.” 

“T have found it so; but at the same time 
I have found another result.” 

“ What is that?” 

“The desire I have spoken of to be near 
you, and to converse witu you.” 

“T am a very poor companion, Captain 


“I quite believe you think so; and I suppose 
I should find you a poor companion if you and 
I were perfectly agreed upon all subjects. I 
am selfish enough to wish that you lived with 
your uncle.” 

“How would that affect you?’’ 

“T could then call to see you when I wished, 
or when I had anything particular to say to 
you.” 

“ But can you not do that now?” 

“T thought yeu might not like it.” 

“I should always be giad to see you. My 
friend Alice and I have the house all day to 
ourselves. There is only Mr. Moreton and his 
daughter, and Mr. Moreton is away at business 
during tbe day.” 

“I think I shall take courage, then, and 
sometimes call to see you.” 

While all this was going on, Walter and 


about to separate, when their attention was 
attracted by a low knock at the door. To 
their astonishment and almost terror, Mr. 
Moreton entered. 

“ Not in bed yet, girls ?—it is past eleven.” 

“We were just going, papa.” 

“T am glad I have caugst you, for I wanted 
to see a gentle face. I have been walking 
through the streets, and every face I met wore 
a scowl.” 

He sat down, and they perceived that he 
was worn and pallid. 

“What have I done to you both that you 
are so changed to me? I had a little girl 
once who used to kiss me, but all the world is 
against me now. What have I done to you, 
Geraldine P” 

Alice burst into tears, and dropped on her 
knees beside her father. 

“Why is it, Alice? why are you changed 
to me?” 

“Tam not changed, papa. I did not think 
you liked me to come near you.” 

He covered his face with his hands, and 
did not reply to her. The silence which fol- 
lowed was terrible. At last he broke out,— 

“If they would but let me alone! They 
follow.me always,—they follow me into my 
very dreams.” 

“ Who, papa?” ventured Alice. 

He did not reply, but rose like a man en- 
deavouring to shake off the nightmare. With- 
out another word he kissed both Alice and 
Geraldine, and quitted the room. When he 
was gone, Alice trembled so violent!y that her 
friend was alarmed. 

“What is the matter with him, Geraldine ? 
Will you let me sleep with you to-night? ”’ 

Geraldine felt so nervous herself, that she 
was quite as glad to have a companion as 
Alice. It was a long time before they could 
get to sleep, and then it seemed as if they were 
wakened instantly by a noise outside the door. 
Clasping each other’s hands, they sat up and 
listened. There could be no mistake,—some 
one was moving in the corridor outside. 





CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE NOISES AGAIN, | 


Tue whole life of Geraldine and Alice grew 
increasingly a life of torture. Mr. Moreton 
became reserved and morose to such a degree 
that he rarely addressed a word even to his 
His habit now was to disappear 
after dinner, and they saw nothing more of him 
till the next morning at breakfast. Thus left 
to themselves, they abandoned the lower part 
of the house, and usually spent the evening 
in Alice’s pretty room. One night they were 











“What is it?” gasped Alice, under her 
breath. 

Geraldine rose, lighted a candle, and threw 
some clothes around her. 

“ What are you going to doP”’ 

“To see what is there.” 

“Oh, do not open the door; perhaps they 
are thieves.” 

Geraldine did not speak. For the first time 
what Mr. Moreton had said of noises in the 
night flashed upon her mind, and she laid 
down the candlestick on the table. 

“Perhaps these are the sounds your papa 
heard.” 
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is At the moment a loud clap resounded| ‘“ He is dead.” 
0 / || through the house. Alice screamed with, “Dead! Johnston.” 
Fs || terror. | “Yes, ma’am, some one has been and shot 
s | “We must see wha‘ it is,” exclaimed Ge- hin.” 
raldine. | Geraldine instinctively went out and closed 
“Do not leave me here alone.” | the door, as if to keep the awful tidings from 
d “Get up and come with me.” | Alice. The servants were gathered in a group 
af | “They will kill you, Geraldine; indeed, you | | outside Mr. Moreton’s room. 
oH | must not go.” | At this moment Forest approached. 
(| But Geraldine was determined to examine| “A bad business, ma’am.’ 
e | | into the matter. | “What has happened?” 
| “At least, let us ring for Jobnston,”| “The master has shot himself.” 
a | pleaded Alice. | “oF But are you sure he is dead ?—have you 
l | But they rang several times, and received | sent for a doctor f y” 
5 | no answer. | “No, ma’am.’ 
, “Tam sure the servants are up for some- | Then send at once for the nearest doctor 
thing,” said Geraldine, “and it is they who |—send for two doctors.” 
: | have made the noise. Let us come out,— Forest departed to execute his mission. 
| there is no danger.” “Perhaps you ought to go in to him, | 
oat She accordingly opened the door, and, hold- | ma’am,” suggested Johnrton. 


| ing the candle over her head, peered up and “Perhaps I ought,” she replied, her soul 
| down. ‘They listened, but all was perfectly | failing at the thought. “Do you stand here, 
| still, save for the ticking of the clock at the | Johnston, and let no one disturb Miss More- 
. | end of the corridor. ton.” 

“Come back,” urged Alice; “perhaps it| She advanced to the horror-stricken group, 
was only the wind.” and, addressing the housekeeper, said,— 

“Tt was not the wind outside our door; “Come in with me, Mrs. Rogers.” 
there was some one here a minute or two The sight that met her she never forgot. 
ago.” ' Let us draw a veil over it. 

“Perhaps it was one of the servants; do | * * * * * 
come in and shut the door.” | All her thought now was of Alice. Return- 

Persuaded by Alice, Geraldine consented ; | ing to her room, she stole to the bedside, and 
they returned to bed, but not to sleep. | gazed on that fair young face, rosy and peace- 
“If I had been alone to-night,” said Alice, |ful in sleep. Who has not felt in sleep the | 
“ T should have died of fright.’’ consciousness of being looked at ? Alice opened | 
} “ Why be alarmed? ’’ demanded Geraldine, her large blue eyes, and instantly wakened 
| 














| who knew as little of fear as most persons. | up? 

|| “The first thing I did when I heard that noise | “Are you dressed? it must be late.” 

| . . s . ’ ”? ‘ a] ‘ 
was to commit myself and you and everything bes It is only eight o’clock,”’ replied Geraldine, 

into God’s hands; then I trusted Him to ar- for the first time looking at her watch. 


1} range all for the best.” | “You are pale; what is the matter with 
| They listened with attentive ears, but heard | you?” 
| nothing to occasion further alarm. The night} “Do you not remember how long we lay 


| | was calm, and there was scarcely a breath to | awake last night?” 

move a casement or a door. Next morning}; “I do; how funny one’s fright appears 
Geraldine was aroused by a knock. She| when the sunlight is coming in atthe window! 
started up; the room was filled with sunlight,| “You may get up as soon as you like, 
and Alice was in a deep sleep at her side.} Alice; I shall be back in a minute.” 


| She recognised her maid’s peculiar knock, yeraldine had formed her plan; she deter- 
| and quietly rose and unbolted the door. The|mined to bring Alice to Mr. Stevenson's | 
servant looked pale and anxious. without letting bor know what had occurred. | 
“Miss Moreton is not in her room.” A few directions to the servants were suffi- 
“She is here,’ replied Geraldine, with a| cient, and she ordered the carriage to be at 
smile. the door in half an hour. 


Motioning the maid away, she closed the| Alice was surprised to hear they were going 
| door and began to dress. Ina few minutes | to breakfast at Hackney. 


| the same knock again attracted her attention.| ‘‘ What will papa say? he will be angry.” 
| Ghastly and terrified, the maid whispered,— “Tt will be all right; I want to see uncle ! 
| “Oh, Miss Beauchamp !—The master!” particularly before he leaves home.” 





“ What is the matter with him?” And so they dashed away through the morn- 
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ing sunshine, Alice as merry as bird) and 
wondering at the unusual gravity of her friend. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—GRAPES, AND TO WHOM THEY 
LOOKED SOUR. 


Some days passed. Alice was at first com- 
pletely broken down by the awful intelligence, 


| but the presence of her kind friends enabled 


her to bear up against the shock. The co- 
roner’s jury returned a verdict of “ Temporary 
insanity.” The attendance at the funeral Mr. 
Stevenson reported as small. Mr. Moreton 
during his life had stood coldly away from 
relatives and acquaintances. Many of those 
who knew him did not hear of his death, and, 
with the exception of bis sister, there was no 
one to take charge of his affairs. Connected 
as he was with his daughter, Mr. Stevenson felt 
it his duty to look how matters were going. 
The day after the funeral he asked Alice if she 
knew anything of her father’s concerns. 

“TI do not.” 

“Do you know the name of his solicitor?” 

This she did know, and Mr. Stevenson 
made it his business to call that day at his 
office. 

“T have taken the liberty to wait on you, Mr. 
Brown, with respect to the late Mr. Moreton.” 

“The late Mr. Moreton, cir?” exclaimed 
Mr. Brown, placing his finger on his forehead, 
and bracing himself for an effort of memory; 
“T am not acquainted with any late Mr. More- 
ton.” 

“T understood, sir, that you did business 
for Mr. Charles Moreton, of fa 

“Mr. Charlies Moreton! you do not tell me 
that Mr. Charles Moreton is dead P ” 

“Tt is unhappily true; he destroyed himself 
some days ago.” 

“T am deeply concerned to hear it,’’ said 
Mr. Brown, and his face indeed expressed the 
deepest concern. 

“T have scarcely any right to interfere, but 
I come forward on his daughter’s behalf.” 

“ Pardon me,” replied the solicitor, referring 
to Mr. Stevenson’s card, which he yet held in 
his hand; “as well as I can recollect, you 
have every right to interfere.” 

Leaving his visitor to conjecture the import 
of these words, he vent into his iron room, 
and engaged himself among his tin boxes. 
When he again emerged he carried a paper in 
his hand. 

“Tt amazes me, Mr. Stevenson, that the 
sad event never reached my ears; I thought 
I kept as sharp a look-out on the papers as 
most men. I hold here,’’ he continued, seat- 
ing himself, “the last will and testament of 
Mr Charles Morston, executed in this very 





office a short time since, Of this will a cer- 
tain Robert Stevenson is appointea executor, 
whom I understand to be you.” 

“I! impossible!” 

“Mr. Moreton informed me at the time of 
drawing out the paper that he had not yet 
acquainted you with his intention.’ By this 
will the whole funded property of Mr. Moreton 
is left in equal shares to his daughter, Alice 
Moreton, and to a Miss Geraldine Beauchamp. 
The remainder of his property, consisting of 
some lands and houses, he leaves to his sister, 
Miss Matilda Moreton, resident in the Isle of 
Wight.” 

“I am overcome by surprise,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Stevenson. 

“I may add,” continued the solicitor, “ that 


two hundred thousand pounds,”’ 

“ How long is it since this will was made?” 

“ Just two months to-day.” 

“Did you consider Mr. Moreton in his right 
mind at the time? I ask this, as the jury 
brought in a verdict of “ ‘Temporary insanity.” 

“To say truth, Mr. Stevenson, I thought 
him strange. He appeared to be chiefly go- 
verned by a wish to cut his son completely off 
from all inheritance. ‘That money which 
should otherwise have been his has been left 
to this Miss Beauchamp.” 

“ Miss Beauchamp is my adopted daughter.” 

“So I understood. To this bequest there 
are certain conditions attached. Miss Beau- 
champ is under no circumstances whatever to 
give up her claim to the money in favour of 
young Mr. Moreton. In casé he should become 
completely reformed, she is permitted to allow 
him, or to bequeath to him, five hundred pounds 
a year; but beyond this the testator confides in 
her not to go. Is Miss Beauchamp of age?” 

“No, I think she has not yet completed 
her twentieth year.” 

“You will then have to take the necessary 
steps on her behalf. Of course nothing can 
be done till the will has been proved.” 

Utterly confounded by these surprising 
revelations, Mr. Stevenson quitted the office. 
On his way homeward that evening his 
thoughts ran in those channels cut in his 
heart by the influence of divine love, and 
which proceeded out from God and returned 
to God again. 

How easy a thing it was with God to pull 
down one and to build up another! How 
easily and how naturally could He gather the 
gold and the silver of earth within reach of 
the hand He had destined to employ it! That 
poor girl who had been cast penniless on the 
world three years before had now risen, with- 








out effort, to such a worldly position as few 


he himself estimated his funded property at | 
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reach after the labours of a life. Three years 
ago he himself had been rich, but now Geral- 
dine and he had changed places. How unac- 
countably did God work out His great de- 
signs! How little reason is there to rejoice in 
the presence of plenty, or to fear in the pre- 
sence of want ! 

At tea Geraldine said,— 

“T have to show you the letter I received 
this afternoon, uncle. It is from Mr. Ray- 
mond’s executors, announcing that his affairs 
have now at last been arranged, and that they 
hope ia a short time to pay off the legacies,” 

After reading the letter, Mr. Stevenson 
said,— 

“I have larger news than this for both you 
and Alice,’ and he proceeded to relate the 
particulars he had learnt. The face of Ge- 
raldine wore a puzzled look; thatof Alice was 
bright with joy. 

“T am so glad papa did this; Charles would 
only have worked mischief if he had got the 
money.” 

“ But I have no right to it,’ exclaimed Ge- 
raldine. ‘I always thought poor Mr. Moreton 
did not like me.” 

“ And I always told you that he loved you,” 
said Alice. 

“T don’t think I can take the money.” 

“We shall’see about all that by and by, 
when matters are arranged,’ said Mr. Sie- 
venson; “from what I know at present you 
cannot avoid taking it. But things may turn 
up which we do not at present see, and there 
is bo use in speculating on the shadowy future. 
I am sure, my child, you will be governed by 
what you find to be the will of God; if it 
appears to be His will that you should have 
the money, you cannot refuse it; if it appears 
to be His will that you should refuse the 
money, you dare not take it.” 

Even while they sat together Miss Clotilda 
and her sister arrived. They were met by 
Mrs. Stevenson in the hall, who led them 
up-stairs to take off their things, informing 
them the while of the news. 








“ He has.” 

“And do you think the man is in earnest? ” 

“T think he is,” replied Mrs. Stevenson. 

“ Well, all I can say is, he walks in with his 
eyes open. I took very good care to illuminate 
Geraldine’s character to him in Eastbourne, 
when I first saw his danger.” 

“ Now, Clotilda, you must not speak in that 
way of Geraldine,” cried her aunt, in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

“I’m not talking to you at all, aunt; I’m 
talking to Georgina; I know you are down- 
right cracked about Geraldine. As for uncle, 
I never saw him take leave of his senses 
before.” 

When they came down to the parlour Miss 
Clotilda greeted Walter with great warmth, 
and spent some time in complimenting him 
on his improved looks, before she noticed any 
one else. She then treated Alice to a disdain- 
ful salute, for she had long ago expressed her 
conviction that Alice was “one of those dolly- 
ollies yuu get in pictures.” With Geraldine 
she shook hands, or rather nails,—as far as 
she was concerned. 

“JT suppose your aunt has been telling you 
of Geraldine’s good fortune?” 

“She has. Money is a very good thing 
when people have the gumption to take care 
of it. What was that beautiful remark you 
met with the other day in your reading, 
Georgina?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Yes, you do know. Oh, this was it, The 
author compared ‘riches to a bird of paradise, 
and said that people were so occupied generally 
in looking at its bright plumage that they 
forgot ib had wings. Lovely, isn’t it? For 
my part I can say, ‘Give me neither poverty 
nor riches.’ ” 

“There is no doubt,” said Mr. Stevenson, 
“but riches bring very great responsibilites.” 

‘Yes, and debase the mind,” said Miss 
Clotilda. “It is a striking fact that brains 
and money never go together.” 

“Oh, come, Clotilda, you are too hard. 


“Aunt! aunt!’ exclaimed Miss Clotilda,| Besides, you are in the presence of two rich 


bewildered with amazement, “half his money! | 
I and Georgina never had | 
a penny left us. And this worthless girl ’”—— | 

“But you don’t call Geraldine worthless, | 


Well, I never did! 


dear P” 

“ Aunt, what is she? She has no education, 
no talent, no strength of character,—a poor 
simple creature. I feel ready to box the ears 
of Captain Urquhart for making so much of 
her. She might have done well enough as a 
children’s governess, but hev head is turned 
by all the notice they take of her. Has Cap- 
tain Urquhart been here lately?” she added. 








young ladies.” 

“There’s nothing gained by suppressing 
truth.” 

“T have learnt since entering the ministry,” 
said Walter, “that wealth is indeed a glorious 
talent.” 

“ A what?” asked Miss Clotilda, pretending 
not to have heard aright. 

“Many a time, going among the poor, I 
have almost broken my heart at beholding the 
misery I had no power to alleviate. None but 
those who are closely acquainted with poverty 
know what an amount of relief and happiness 
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may be purchased for a family at times by a 
few shillings.” 

While Walter was speaking Geraldine’s 
heart burned within her, as, for the first time, 
she thought of the vast good she might accom- 
plish by the proper direction of her immense 
fortune. And inwardly she endeavoured to 
consecrate it all to the service of God, and to 
pray for strength and wisdom in its manage- 


| ment. 


During the evening she often caught the 
glance of Miss Clotilda resting upon her, but 
it was instantly removed with a jerk to some 
other object. 


CHAPTER XXX.—CHARLES MORETON’S REAPING. 


Wiruovt any knowledge of his father’s death, 
Charles Moreton arrived in England a fort- 
night after it had taken place. During the 
nine or ten months of his absence he had wan- 
dered wherever his pleasure led him, and he 
now returned, led not by his pleasure, but by 
empty pockets. He knew too well the temper 
of his father to show himself at home. And 
his first act was to write to Geraldine, informing 
her that he was staying at one of the London 
hotels, and expressing a wish to see her. The 
letter was forwarded, as all letters addressed 
to Geraldine and Alice now were, to Mr. 
Stevenson’s. Mr. Stevenson, after some 
thought, advised her not to go; as Mr. More- 
ton’s executor, he himself was the fittest 
person to see his son. 

“Of course you will tell him how matters 
stand P” 

“T shall tell him everything.” 

* And you wilt tell him, uncle, how much it 
grieved me that his father should see it neces- 
sary to do as he has done. It would have 
pleased me a thousand times more to see his 
name where mine now appears.” 

Charles seemed nervous and awkward when 
Mr. Stevenson made his appearance, but he 
assumed his air of easy slap-dash. 

“Ah, how do yo: do, Mr. Stevenson? take 
a seat, if you please. Dull day.” 

“It onght to be a dull day to you, Mr. 
Moreton.” 

“Things have come as they ought, then; 
however, I’m not well up in the moral laws 
that govern fogs. I hope Geraldine’s all 
right ?” 

“ She is very well; but it is my duty, Mr. 
Moreton, to acquaint you with a painful event.” 

“ Whew !—what’s coming?” cried Charles, 
his face growing serious. 

“ Your father is dead.” 

Charles regarded Mr. Stevenson in silence. 

“T think,” continued Mr. Stevenson, “ it is 


hardly likely to crush you with remorse if I 
add that you were the cause of his death.” 

“I! Do you mean he’s actually gone? ” 

“T will give you further particulars if you 
desire.” 

Charles looked out of the window in silence. 
At length he asked,— 

“ What died he of ?” 

“ He shot himself.” 

“ With one of the old silver-chased pistols ?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

* And where’s Alice ?” 

“She is staying with me.” 

* And Geraldine ? ” 

“She is also with me.” 

“I never thought father was the man to 
shoot himself. What about the establishment?” 

“Tt is going on as usual.” 

*T have just come home in time, then.” 

“Why in time? I shoulc have considered 
you more in time if you had come, by your 
repentance, to avert the calamity which your 
ev:l conduct induced.” 

“ No croaking, if you please, Mr. Stevenson. 
I can see the length and breadth of a thing 
without your telling me.” 

“Tt is not my intention to annoy you,” said 
Mr. Stevenson, mildly. 

“ All right; steer clear of twaddle. 
me, is-there any one at home ?” 

“Your aunt was to come up from the Isle 
of Wight, but I have not heard if she has 
come.” 

“Well, it’s an ill wind blows nobody good: 
half an hour ago I was afraid to go home, now 
I may go without fear.” 

Mr. Stevenson rose and prepared to depart. 

“ Before leaving it may not be improper to 
tell you that your father has made a recent 
will, and has appointed me his sole executor. 
By this will he has left the chief part of his 
property between Geraldine and Alice.” 

The intelligence of his father’s death Charles 
had received with composure, but now he was 
affected as if struck by an unseen hand. He 
staggered, grew pale, and sat down. 

“ This is the result of some of your Methodist 
tricks.” 

“I knew nothing whatever of your father’s 
intention.” 

“You're a canting hypocrite, and a liar to 
boot. I wonder Geraldine lent herself to such 
robbery.” 

“ Geraldine was as ignorant as myself.” 

“T can believe that Geraldine was ignorant, 
but unfortunately she is under your thumb. 
But perhaps vou are joking with me,—aot that 
you look a likely subject for joking.” 

“T have simply told you what your father’s 
solicitor told me. It was only after your 
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father’s burial I learned that, two months before 


his death, he had made the will of which I 


speak. I had not seen, nor in any way com- 
municated with him since you left.” 
“ Perhaps, then, I have abused you wrongly.” 
“ Abuse is generally wrong.” 


“But you must admit I have good reason 


for being annoyed.” 

“T cannot so easily see it; you treated your 
father in a very gross manner. Could you 
expect him to leave money to a sou living as 
you were ?” 

“Oh, stuff and nonsense! I dare say you 
had your own time of sowing wild oats, for all 
your demure looks now.” 

“The man who sows wild oats must expect 
to reap them.” 

“ Bui, in the name of goodness, what am I 
to do?” 

“Tt is not likely you would follow my advice 
if I gave it.” 

“You are right: but the position of things 
is just this: I have come back to England 
without money,—my purse is literally empty.” 

“That is the case with ten thousand persons 
in London at this moment, who did not earn 
an empty purse, as you have done.” 

“You are a remarkable man, Mr. Stevenson. 
I suppose you think you have set me all right 
by telling me there are ten thousand persons 
as badly off as myself.” 

“You may extract what comfort you can 
from the thought that you suffer deservedly 
with many who suff-r undeservedly. The 
truth is, Mr. Moreton, that sin brings sorrow.” 


A truce to your copy-book morality. For | 


all your cant about religion, you see me pre- 
paring to starve with astonishing compla- 
cency.” 

“T was not aware that you were preparing 
to starve. Why should you starve, with all 
the requisite powers for earning your bread.” 

“Earning my bread!” exclaimed Charles, 
with infinite contempt. ‘I was born to eat 
bread, but not to earn it. Before it comes to 
that I shall follow in the steps of my father. 
I suppose you would not object to letting me 
have his silver-chased pistol which I played 


with when a child, and perhaps Alice would 


allow me a few pence for powder and ball.” 
“It is very shocking to hear you speak 
thus.” 
* Nonsense, my friend! don’t put yourself to 
the trouble of any pretence with me. We 


understand each other perfectly,—we are both 
playing for the same stake; I have lost, and 
you have won.” 

“You must excuse me if I hasten away. 
Were you in a proper frame of mind it would 
give me sincere pleasure to assist you. When- 


ever you feel prepared to speak calmly, and to 
act properly, you may depend on my friend- 
ship.”’ 

“Thank you,” replied Charles, sneeringly, 
“but your friendship is quite too expensive a 
luxury for me, when your mere acquaintance- 
ship has cost me a fortune.” 

Charles was now at his wits’ end, as he had 
|never before been in his life. Accustomed to 
live in a dashing manner, he had no idea 
| whatever of curtailing his outlay. Nothing 
| less would suit him than first-class apartments 
in a first-class hotel. When Mr. Stevenson 
left him he brooded fiercely over his position. 
Already his present bill was far beyond his 
{power to meet. At last he thought of his 
| father’s office, and his father’s superintendent, 
Mr. Timpson, and he started at once. 

“Good day, Mr. Timpson; don’t you know 
me P ” 

“T have not the pleasure.” 

“What, not know Mr. Charles Moreton P” ° 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon, I do recognise you 
now. I am delighted to see you home again.” 

“Well, I am just as delighted to be home, 
especially at this precious juncture. I say, 
Timpson, the tide’s low.” 

The manager smiled, and waited explana- 
tion. 

“T see you're not up to high life. In plain 
language, I have come to you for money.” 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed Mr. Timpson, who had 
of course rather unpleasant memories concern- 
|ing the cash-box, and who had besides learnt 
|from Mr. Brown, that very day, that Charles 
‘had been left penniless by his father. 
| “Yes, you needn’t stare. Is there any- 

thing very out-of-the-way in a fellow wanting 
money? You may as well let me have five 
| hundred pounds.” 

| “Five hundred pounds! it is out of my 
| power, Mr. Moreton.” 

| ‘What power have you? I am your master 
| now.” 

| “Matters are not yet arranged; when you 
| stand legally in your father’s position you can 
of course do as you please.” 

| And part of my pleasure will be to send 
you about your business, Timpson.” 

| Mr. Timpson bowed. 

| Let me have a hundred pounds, then.” 

| “]T have managed your father’s affairs for 
twenty years, Mr. Moreton, and I trust that I 
heve acted in a careful and——” 

“There, never mind passing a vote of thanks 
to yourself.” 
| “I was going on tc say that I should not be 
doing my duty to your father's concern were I 











,to give out money in this disorderly way. I 
| know very well, Mr. Moreton, that if your 
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father. were’ here he would not give you 
money.” 

Without another word Charles took Mr. 
Timpson, who was a sma!l man, by the collar, 
and. with his cane administered a shower of 
smart cuts about the manager’s .shoulders. 
They were in the private office, but Mr. 'limp- 
son’s shouts. brought several of the clerks 
rushing in. 

“Tam Mr. Moreton,” cried Charles, releas- 
ing his prisoner, facing round on them, and 
waying hiscane. “If I find any of you remiss, 
you will just catch it in the same manner. 
Good evening, Timpson.” 

With this the wild youth passed into the 
street, resolving to make his way immediately 
to, Geraldine. He hurried to Hackney, and 
found the house without much trouble. As he 
stood on the hall door-steps it occurred to him 
that tho more prudent course would be to ask 
for his sister. Alice flew into the drawing- 
rdom, and embraced him with the only con- 
sciousness that he was her brother. 

“Come, that’s something, Alice. It cheers 
up a fellow’s heart to meet with a little affec- 
tion. I thought every one had forgotten me.” 

“ Oh, Charles,’ sobbed Alice, “ wasn’t it all 
your own fault to go away and leave us ?” 

“Fault or failing, as you please. Where's 
Geraldine ? ” 

“ She’s up-stairs.”’ 

“ Does she know I’m here?” 

«She does.” 

« And doesn’t come down to see me? ” 

* You didn’t ask for her, Charles.” 

He rose, and rang the bell violently. When 
the servant appeared,— 

“Tell Miss Beauchamp there’s an old friend 
from. Timbuctoo below stairs. Well, Alice, 
how has the world wagged with you since? 
Are you going to get married ? ” 

“Oh, Charles, of course you know about 
poor papa?” she cried, bursting into tears. 

“Yes, yes; very trying,no doubt, but these 
things can’t be helped.” 

“Oh, it was very awful.” 

“Yes, very awful. I was very much horrified 
when I first heard it, but I make a rule of 
keeping off the blues.” 

“I hope I am not wrong in. fretting as 
much as I do,” said his sister, through her 
tears. 

“Not at all, sweety. Tears were invented 
as a safety-valve for woman—only for them, 
she'd fly in pieces. A cigar and a glass of 
grog answers the same end with me.” 

Geraldine entered the room. Her manner 
was so calm and dignified that Charles felt a 
restraint thrown over him at once. 

“You do look so well, Geraldine ; it’s quite 





like old times to see your face again. How 
are things in general with you, Geraldine P ” 

“ Pretty well.” 

“You're back again with your old friend, 
Steeny ?” 

“Why do you always make fun of Mr. 
Stevenson?” remonstrated Alice. ‘I don’t 
know what we should have done lately without 
him.” 

“ Rare excellence, I have no doubt. How 
are matters going on at home?” 

“T cannot tell; I have not been there since 
—since that morning.”’ 

“T understand. And what do you think of 
doing ?” 

“fam not thinking at all, till we see how 
things will be arranged.” 

“Tt’s well for you that you can afford to lie 
on your oars. A nice pickle I'm in.” 

“ How?” 

“How! Simply this, that I have no money. 
What in the world induced the governor to 
cut me off?” ’ 

‘He was very angry with you,” said Alice. 

“He had no right to be angry with me. 
However, I don’t mind, as it has gone to 
Geraldine.” 

“Mr. Moreton,’ said Geraldine, flushing, 
“do you trust in my word?” 

“A thousand times more than in my 
own.” 

“I pray you, then, to believe me when I say 
that this act of your father has occasioned me 
great pain. Far from influencing him to do 
as he has done, I was utterly astonished when 
I heard of it.” 

“TI believe it all, Geraldine; and I hope 
you will believe me as fully when I say that I 
don’t a bit regret it since it has gone to you. 
At the same time, I wish you to understand 
that, while we are uttering these magnanimous 
sentences, 1 have not a pound in my pocket. 
Just now I was down asking Timpson for a 
trifle to keep me going, but the scoundrel,—I 
forget exactly what it was that happened. At 
any rate, one of us laid into the other.” 

“But what about all that money?’’ asked 
Alice. 

“What money, darling? ” 

“The money you took with you.” 

“That’s more than I can tell-you. It costs 
a fellow something to live. I pledge you my 
word, Alice, that. your brother stands before 
you without the price of his supper.” 

Alice was greatly shocked. 

“IT told Steeny how the land lay to-day, but 
for all his piety he knows what’s what.” 

“And what are you to do?” 

“That's it. Perhaps you or Geraldine may 
be able to tell me. As for myself, I have 
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serious thoughts of jumping into the Ser- 
pentine.” 

“ Oh, Charles, do not talk so.” 

“ Well, then, for your sake I shall not do 
that; I shall hire a garret and starve.” 

“TI wish I had money to give you, but I 
have none.” 

“I have a little lying by,” said Geraldine, 
“and I will give it you with pleasure.” 

“Bravo, Geraldine! I knew you were a 
brick.” 

Geraldine quitted the room for a few mo- 
ments, and on her return handed him some 
notes. 

“There are twenty-five pounds.” 

“A million thanks; that will keep me going 
for a week or two.” 

“A week or two!” exclaimed. Geraldine. 
“There was a time in my life when I was poor, 
that twenty-five pounds would have kept me 
going for almost a year.” 

Charles opened his eyes. 

“ Allow me once again, Mr. Moreton, to 
entreat you to enter on a more sober kind of 
life.” 

“ How could I be more sober than I am? ” 

“You could commence to live with some 
purpose, for at present you are living without 
a purpose. ‘To my mind, it is scarcely manly 
to be in this world without doing something.” 

“Strange! for my opinion has been always 
directly opposite.” 

“TI trust you will now change your opinion.” 

“ What would you have me do?” 

“I would have you pay some regard to the 
object for which God created you.” 

“ And what is that P” 

“It is hardly for me to say; but He cer- 
tainly did not create you to be a useless thing, 
only living for your own pleasure.” 

‘* But it would be very difficult to show that 
I am useless.” 

“It would be more difficult still to prove that 
you are of any use. ‘There is young Mr. 
Stevenson working hard in his curacy, and 
presenting a great contrast to you.” 

“Young Mr. Stevenson has something to 
work for.” 

“ What has he to work for?” 

“That he knows best; ‘but I imagine that I 
would do any amount of work for the same 
thing.” 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE WORKMEN'S REFUGE. 


Captain Urquaart was busied with his Work- 
men’s Refuge. He succeeded in obtaining a 
suitable building, and in securing the services 
of one fitted to manage. A week or two later 
in our story he called on Geraldine, to beg that 








she would accompany him for an inspection of 
the arrangements. They set out alone, for 
Alice was detained at home by a cold. The 
building was large but plain in its construction, 
having been used formerly as a warehouse. 
Captain Urquhart had put up wooden parti- 
tions, by which the interior was divided into 
three chief apartments, adapted to the three 
classes of workpeople he hoped to benefit. Ho 
had given particular attention to heating and 
ventilation, and he had provided all the interior 
accommodation necessary to comfort. 

“ What do you think of it?” 

“T like it extremely ; when do you open?” 

“T purpose to open on Monday. I cannot 
tell how the fame of my doings has got abroad, 
but I have already a larger number of appli- 
cations than I can entertain.” 

“ What are these sheets on the walls?” 

* You see it is difficult to make any effort of 
a distinctly religious character when you have 
to deal with persons of many opposite persua- 
sions. We shall have here Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, and even Jews and infidels. 
On the one hand, I have been determined to 
give the place a religious character; and, on the 
other hand, I have wished to avoid offending 
any man’s belief. These sheets, which I 
have prepared and had printed, express only 
those great religious truths in which all men, 
who hold anything at all, are united. My 
chief desire has been to present the necessity 
of love to God and to our fellow-men.” 

On the way home Captain Urquhart, for the 
first time, referred to the amazing change in 
Geraldine’s fortune, of which he had heard 
from Mr. Stevenson. 

“ You are not afraid of being so rich, Miss 
Beauchamp?” 

“I have scarcely sense enough to be afraid 
of riches; at one time I was very much afraid 
of poverty.” 

“Wealth and poverty have each peculiar 
advantages and peculiar dangers. I believe 
the principal danger of wealth disappears when 
we begin to use it for others. But very few 
persons either perceive the danger or escape 
from it. For my own management I have 
thought it best to act ina regular manner. I 
find that a third of my income will enable me 
to live quietly but respectably, and also to do 
something for the good of men by supporting 
the ordinary channels of industry. I should 
not say all this to any one but yourself. What 
do you think of it? ”’ 

“I approve of it completely; it is more of 
this the world wants. Even among those who 
are liberal there is too much of dashing money 
away with intemperate zeal. The union of 
liberality with wise administration is most 
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valuable. 


I greatly approve of your plan of 
| relieving those who are out of work by making 


| 


Few men would have loved with his warmth 
and have waited so quietly and so long. In 


| them work for their relief. And yet you allow) the beginning his chief difficulty had existed 
every inducement for a return to ordinary|in Walter Stevenson; for a length of time he 


employment.” 
“T am sincerely glad you like it. 


I know | between Walter and Geraldine. 
very few whose advice I could ask; and acting | thought he could see with clearness that her | 
chiefly on ny own judgment, I have often| affections were free. 


could not decidedly learn what feeling existed 
At last he 


From this time his 


| feared I should miscarry. But the thing now | attentions became marked, and were about to 


| Stances. 


| worthy love. 
| time he saw her by her brilliant exterior; but 


remains to be tried.” 


| tion.” 


“ On what point do you wish my advice ? ” 


become more marked still, when he was sur- | 
| “I think I shall in my turn ask the pri-! prised by the intelligence of Geraldine’s sudden | 
vilege of your advice, Captain Urquhart, with | rise into wealth. 


respect to what I should do in my present posi- | how to act. 
|be for persons to think and to say that he | 


knew her long enough, but only married her | 


Again he paused, uncertain 
He saw how easy it would now 


“You know this money has been left to me | when she got money. Besides, it appeared to 
| his modest mind tu.at Geraldine, whom he had 


by Mr. Moreton under very peculiar circum- 
I sometimes think that I should, 


| be wa breach of trust with the dead.” 

“From what Mr. Stevenson has told me I} 
understand that young Mr. Moreton is a great | 
| scapegrace.” 


“He is sadly wild.” 
“Tt would seem, then, that his father acted 


very wisely in keeping out of his hands a pro- | 


perty which would only assist him in his evil 
courses.” 
“T sometimes think that. 


But it seems to | 


always considered much too good for him, was | 
on coming of age, return it to young Mr. | now too good for him in a really worldly way. | 
Moreton, and at other times I think this would | And thus all the joy which he had at present | 
in the thought of doing good to others, was | 


clouded by a doubt which reached through his 
whole nature. 


| expensiveness. 


Charles had very closely estimated his own 


he was penniless. 


“ But really, Mr. Moreton, it is unjustifiable | 
| to spend money at this rate.” 
“* My dear Geraldine, you ought to know by | 
me so strange that I should have money which | |this time that my object in life is not to do |; 


is really his, and to which I myself have no | what i is justifiable.” 


right.” 
“In a certain sense you have no right, but 
in another sense you have all right. It is a 


“ How can you hope, then, to secure the 


friendship of proper-minded persons ? ” 


“T have impudence to hope for anything. 


delicate position, but I think your duty is| Would you guess what I am hoping for jast 


plain. 


confidence in you, and you must do nothing | 
| which would gainsay that confidence. 
| stood in your position, I should feel myself| marry you.” 


bound by the most solemn obligations to fulfil | 


implicitly the terms he has enjoined. e 


“Tt is my desire to act right.” 
“ Have you not liberty to allow him a certain 
income in case of his improvement? ” 


Yf I) 


Mr. Moreton evidently reposed great now?” 


“T cannot.” 
ss Plump and plain, then, I am hoping to 


“You have spoken to me on this subject 


| before, Mr. Moreton, and I have replied to you. 
| Is it gentlemanly to introduce ‘it again P” 


“That was a long time ago.” 
“ And do you think your conduct since then 


“T have; but I fear that demand will not has been of a character to make me change 


soon be made.” 
Captain Urquhart was at present, and had | 


my resolution ?” 


“Whose fault is that, Geraldine? I pro- 


for a long time been deeply attached to Geral- | mised you that I would be everything on one 


dine. Into this attachment all those feelings 
entered which go to make up a strong and 
His eye was caught the first) 


a more enduring influence was soon exercised 
by Geraldine’s force of character, by her piety, 
and by the extraordinary ripeness and richness 
of her mind. He was not an impulsive man, 
and he carried into the government of his | 
mind and heart that rigcrous discipline which | 
he had learnt in his short military career. | 


condition.” 


“ What is your business with me to-day?” 
“You will break my heart if you speak so 


At the end of two weeks he | 
|again visited Geraldine, and informed her that 


stiffly to me.” 


“T do not desire to be stiff with you, but | 


tnere is a certain respect which every woman 
looks for from a gentleman, and if you forget 
this I must remind you.” 


“ My chief object in coming here to-day is 


to talk with you.” 
“ Well?” 
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th ; | “ What is your real opinion, Geraldine, about | “You frighten me, uncle.” 

In | : | that money father left to youP’’ “Why do I frighten you?” 

ed | | || “Myreal opinion is that Mr. Moreton might | “You seem to think I ought to listen to 
he | have done better in leaving it to some one | Charles.” | 
od else.” “T am not saying any such thing. But | 
wi |“ But what do you think your duty now is?” | what else did he urge?” | 
or i | “I think my duty is to fulfil your father’s| “He spoke a great deal about his money, ] 
1s | wishes.” and he said that it was really, though not || 
0 “I will tell you my idea of your duty. You | legally his. He said that, since I felt myself | 
pe | have come in for what ought to be mine, and | bound to carry out Mr. Moreton’s directions, || 
dk | this on account of my bad life. There is one | there was but the one wiy of restoring him to || 
a | | way by which you can lead me out of that evil | what should have been his inheritance.” || 


“ And what did you reply ?” 
“ T could make no reply,—I was quite over- 
come. I begged of him to leave me, and he r 


life, and so destroy the grounds on which my 
father deprived me of my fortune. By marry- 
ing me you can fulfil my father’s wishes in the 


highest way; you can save me, and restore: me | 


to what is my own.” 

She rose to leave tne room, but he t2ok her 
hand and detained her. 

“J value you, Geraldine, a thousand times 


In the name of everything that is pure and 
right, in the name of the religion you profess, 
I beseech you to corsider my claims. Restore | 
to me what is my own, and restore me at the | 
same time to goodness by making me your 
husband.” 

“ Do allow me to retire,” she said. 

“T will not till you answer me.” 

“T cannot talk to you any more now.” 

“T shall come to see you to-morrow, then.” 


He pressed her hand to his lips and with- | 


drew. 

Geraldine retired to her room in a very 
excited state. She had scarcely ever in her 
life experienced in so great a degree the need 
of counsel and of comfort. That evening, 
when she was alone with Mr. Stevenson, she 
said,— 

“T can heartily wish it had been God’s will 
that Mr. Moreton had not ‘eft that money to 
me.” 

“You do not mean, my dear, that you can 
heartily wish against the will of God?” 

“Oh no; but it is a severe trial to me.” 

“ Was Charles speaking of it to-day ? ” 


“Yes; he knows he has a claim on me at) 
He speaks of my'! 


present, and he uses it. 
marrying him as the only means of saving him 
from his evil courses.” 

“ He may possibly be sincere in saying it, 
and he may possibly b> even right in saying it.” 

“Oh, uncle! do you think so?” 

“Why not? 








| spoke. 


I have no doubt he is at-|why you should not marry Charles. 


said that he would return again to-morrow.” 
My. Stevenson thought in silence. 
“ What am I to do, uncle?” 


“ You are in a very peculiar position. The || 


| more I reflect on the whole matter, the more 


more than any mouey, but because you refase | am I convinced that it demands careful con- 


the higher plea I cast myself on the lower. | 
| Geraldine?” 


sideration. Will you open your heart to me, || 
“Tt is my wish never to close it to you.” 

“ What are your ‘eelings towards Charles P”’ 
“You can guess, uncle. I pity him and || 
» him; in some ways I like him. There 





lis a great deal of the dashing and off-hand in |' 
|his character which might have made him very 


noble, had he been different in other points. | 


| But Ihave no sympathy with him in any other 


way whatever.” 

“Have you more sympathy with Walter?” 

“ A thousand times.” 

“Tf Walter were in the place of Charles 
would you hesitate P ” 

Geraldine made no reply. | 

“How would Captain Urquhart fare if he || 
were Charles ?” || 

“T like Captain Urquhart very much.” 

* Do you love him very much?” 

“T do,” she said, but in a very low tone, 
with drooping head. 

“Do you think Captain Urquhart is at- 
tached to you?” 

“He has never said it.” 

“ Has he hinted it by his actions ?” 

“ A little.” 

“Then I can tell you that he is attached to | 


you, and has been increasingly attached to you 


since your first acquaintance.” 
“ Has he spoken to you, uncle P” 
“Tt was nearly two years ago when he first | 
Now this is at lecst a sufficient reason | 
It seems 


tached to you, for he spoke in the same manner | to me that your providential course is plain.” | 
at a time when he had no earthly inducement. 








“T am delighted to hear that from your | 


Then as to the power you might exercise to | lips.” 
reclaim him, I should have some confidence in| ‘ But God often plants our providential way | 


it.”” very closely with thorns, and this path of yours | 
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is not exempt. You are in a trying position, 
and you can only receive the trial as from 


God, and fearlessly act out what He seems to 
wish. On the one hand, your duty to him who 
He has confided to you the 


is gone is plain. 
management of his property, trusting that you 
would do as he desired. In fulfilling the terms 
he has dictated, you cannot avoid the appear- 
ance of acting harshly and cruelly towards 
his son. Charles himself will think this, and 
many others will think it besides him. But 
when the good-will of our fellow-creatures is 
lost in carrying out the will .of God, we are 
only suffering as our Lord’s own life teaches 
us to suffer.” 

“My mind is greatly relieved, uncle; these 
thoughts occurred to me before, but I had not 
confidence in them,” 

“It is not generally difficult, my dear, to 
discover how we should act if we proceed in 
a proper way. Our first business is with the 
heart, our second business with the head. 
First, we are to bring ourselves into the pre- 
sence of God, and to remain in His presence 
till we can clearly feel that all selfish desire is 
gone, and that our only object is to carry out 
His will. Having thus brought the heart into 
an acquiescent state, which, relying on divine 
strength, it is possible to do, we proceed to 
use the mind which He has given us, by em- 
ploying it in His presence. Men make many 
mistakes in their course of life, because they 
make many mistakes just here. In judging 
of what is right to do, we never can be certain 
of ‘the result of our reason unless we are 
assured that reason, in exercising its powers, is 


resting on the basis of a completely conse- | 
When the heart is out of the | 
state of consecration all the conclusions of the | 


crated heart. 


mind are vitiated by the admission of selfish 
desires.” 

Next day Geraldine waited the arrival of 
Charles Moreton in a very nervous and excited 
state. She met him in the drawing-room. 

“Well, Geraldine, you have been dreaming 
over that little piece of wedding cake ?”’ 

“In one word, Mr. Moreton, and once for 
all, I entreat and desire you never to intro- 
duce this subject again. Your friend I wish 
to continue,—your sister even through Alice, 
if you care to think of me as such. Should 
this decision cause you any pain, it pains me 
even more to inflict it.” 

“ The orange blossoms are withered, then,” 
he said, sadly; “but you must allow me to 
ask you a question. Is it possible that you 
will ever change your mind P” 

“Tt is not possible.” 

He gazed at her with an expression. of 
seriousness very unusual with him. 


“I must ask you yet one more question. 
Is that place in your affections which I sought 
to gain occupied by another ?” 

Geraldine replied by her silence. 

“ Allis really up, then! Will you believe 
me, Geraldine, when I say that I have nothing 
left to live for.” 

“You have much to live for. 
were to you all you profess - 

“ There is only one Geraldine in the world.” 

“ But there are plenty of Maries, and of 
Elizabeths, and so on,” she said, smiling. 
* And even apart from such considerations 
you have very much to live for. If I were 
in your position, I should think it a great 
object in life to show those who love me that 
I could do better than I had done in the past. 
You say you love me; have you ever consi- 
dered that you could give me real pleasure 
by changing your course of life P’’ 

“T have nothing to change for now.” 

“ Not even the pleasure you could give me? 
And, leaving me out of view, think of your 
sister. I will suppose for a moment that a 
sober and quiet life would be exceedingly irk- 
some to you; yet it would seem to me worth 
living it for the sake of the happiness I 
should give others.” 

“Yes, but you're a little angel, Geraldine. 
I never knew you but in one instance fail in 
looking to others’ happiness. For my own 
part, I have always found it hard work to get 
together, by hook or by crook, a little happi- 
ness for myself.” 

* You make me think of one of Franklin's 
mottoes,—that if we seek for Pleasure she 
flies us, but if we fly her she follows, us.” 

“T wish the same rule applied to you, 
Geraldine, and I should put a hundred miles 
| between us before midnight.” 

“Your life has been unhappy just because 
' you have tried to make it happy, and have for- 
| gotten the happiness of others in looking after 
| your own.” 
| “What a philosopher you are! One thing 
' is certain,—that the same cause is not likely 
to make me unhappy any more.” 

“Why P” 

“ My life is not worth a button to me. Any 
passer by may pick it up and do what he 
pleases with it.” 

“I could wish that Christ might be the 
passer by. It’s an old saying that Christ 
picks up thrown-away lives.” 

Charles was silent. 

“The great necessity of your life is some 
regular employment.” 

“Employment!” he cried, witha laugh; and 
then in @ moment a fierceness came over his 
face. “Look at me this hour, Geraldine, and 


Even if I 
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say if I have much heart for any employment. | tell you again (if my words or my wishes are 
How would you feel if the dream you hadj/anything in your eyes) that it is now your 
been dreaming for years were to go out in| duty to seek some regular employment.” 
blackness; and if, in addition, you weretofind| “Do you think, Geraldine, that I could go 
yourself a pauper P” and be a clerk or a shopman P’ 
“1 once was a pauper.” “It would be a fall to your pride, certainly.” 
“You P” he asked, with surprise. “ A fall that would kill me. No,no; a bird 
“ Yes, I once had neither money nor friends.” | that has been flying all its life is not likely 
“ And did you like it P” to relish a cage. Well, the tide has set in, 
“Tt did me a great deal of good.” and let it take its course.” 
“Indeed! when I want moral medicine I Geraldine regarded him with an expression 
prefer taking my pills gilded.” of despair. She could think of no other 
“What we prefer is not the question. I| arguments. 
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“T am sorry I cannot take you for a drive to-| from the sufferer just taken in; to my aston- 
day,” said my cousin Emma one day last|ishment, the only sound that greeted my ears 
summer, when I was staying withher. “I am| was a hearty laugh! Dr. —— came running 
going to cross the river into Southwark, andj up. “I am so sorry I have kept you waiting,” 
shall require the carriage two or three hours.” | he said; “and now I must leave you, having 
“ What can be taking you into that part of| a patient in danger in Warwick Square; but I 
the world?” I asked, in astonishment. “ A/| will introduce you to the sister of the ward in 
morning performance at Astley’s? To hear|which your servant is, and when you have 
mass at St. George’s Uathedral? No; I have! paid your visit, she will show you as much of 
it. There is some old protégé of yours in Bed- | the hospital as you may feel inclined to see.” 
lam whom you are going to see!” | He led us through a colonnade where were 
“The last idea is nearest the truth,” she | lounging several students in groups, and from 
said; “I am going to visit my nursemaid, whom, to judge from their animated conversa- 
who is gone into Guy’s, to be under Dr. ——,| tion, had come the merry laughter I had 
and he has promised, if I will be there by|heard. We then crossed some pavement, and 
half-past three, to show me something of the| entered another block of buildings. The sister 
hospital.” |met us at the door, and Dr. —— took his 
“May I not go with you?” leave. We entered her ward, “ Clinical.” 
“Certainly. I thought you had such a de- “T think No. 14 is the patient you want to 
cided objection to witness anything like sick- |,see, ma'am,” she said, pointing to a bed with 
ness and suffering, or I should have asked you.” | a huge 14 painted on the front of it. A smile 
Tremblingly I repented of my rashness as | of recognition from the occupant showed that 
we approached our destination, and sorely | she was right. 
tried was my fortitude by Emma’s exclaiming, | When once fairly in the ward, my silly fear 
as the carriage turned into the quadrangle,| vanished, and I began to feel an intense 
“There's an accident just going in!” |interest in all I saw. While Emma was en- 
I looked up, and saw a stretcher carried | gaged with her protégé, I walked about the | 
shoulder-height by four workmen, with a/| room talking with sister. 
policeman walking by the side. I quickly} “How is it so many of the patients have | 
turned my eyes away, not venturing to look| friends with them?” I asked. 
at what was laid on it. Oh, why had I been | “Tt is visiting day,” she replied. “On 
mad enough to embark in such an enterprise ! | Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from three 
“T'll stay in the carriage while you pay | to four, any one is allowed to come. There is | 
your visit,” I suggested, in a feeble voice; an interesting case,” and she pointed towards 
but Emma was too much occupied to hear | the door. 
me, and in another moment we were at the| I turned, and saw a girl, supported on either | 
door of the hospital. A porter came out, and|side by two young women, walking slowly | 
being informed we wanted Dr. ——, went in| into the ward. “We've had her out half an 
search of him. I sat back in the carriage, | hour, sister,” said one of them, “ and I don’t 
expecting to hear some awful groan or shriek | think she is a bit the worse.” 
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“Let her rest a few minutes before you help| was making a violent effort to be cheerful; 
her into bed,’ replied sister; “and there | she kept turning her face away to conceal from 


must be no more talking. She has done 


enough, I see.” 


“ How shockingly ili she looks!” I remarked. | 


‘him the tears which would come in spite of 
her desire to keep them back. 
“When shall I have you home again?” I 


“ You should have seen her a month ago,’ ! heard her say. 


answered sister; “she looked as if it was im- | 
possible for her to live; but she is recovering, | 


and I am so glad, for she is a good girl.” 

“Then you know something of her private | 
history P” 

“Oh yes.. She and those two sisters are 
artificial flower makers; they work hard to} 
earn a decent living for themselves and their | 
mother, who is dependent on them.” 

“T suppose the invalid one has worked too 
hard?” 

“No doubt of it. She sat for many weeks 
in great pain, but quietly bearing it, because | 
she felt it would increase the cares of the| 
others if they knew the state she was in, till | 
one day she alarmed them all by vomiting a| 
quantity of blood.” 

“Poor thing!” I exclaimed, “can she ever | 
get well?” | 

“Yes, quite. I never saw any one recover | 
more rapidly.” | 

Here Emma joined us, and sister proposed 
our visiting the new part of the building. 
On our way thither we had to pass the boun- 
dary of the garden. We both stopped, and_ 
exclaimed, “Is it a féte day?” 

“No,” answered our guide; “it is only the | 
convalescent patients walking about with their 
friends.” 

It was a bright, balmy day in early summer ; 
the grass——well, it was trampled on too 
much to be anything but short and brown; 
but the trees wore yet a fresh, bright green, 
and under their delightful shade the invalids 
were enjoying sweeter, purer air than one could’ 
expect to find in that densely populated district. 

On the grass, not far from us, sat a woman | 
with her arm in splints; her husband was | 
sitting beside her, guarding the lame arm from | 
the attacks of two stout boys and a baby girl, 
who were trying which could get at her face | 
to give it the most kisses. | 

“ Come, boys, and sit on this side of me,” said | 
their father, “you'll wear mother out.” 

“ Stop near mother while I’m ’ere,” remarked 
the eldest; “sit at my feet, Sammy, and we) 
can both look at her; we won’t touch her no} 
more.” | 

Walking to and fro under the shade of the | 
same tree was a man who, if the clothes he 
then wore once fitted him, was indeed a wreck | 
of his former self. A thick stick supported | 
him on one side; with the other hand he was, 


‘are the bath-room and scullery. 


|occupied by men. 


The answer was inandible, but when next 
they approached us he was saying,— 

“How have you made the money last so 
long? You must have half pined. But cheer 
up, my girl, Dr. —— says I shall soon be as 
good a man as ever I was.” 

Now merry laughter broke upon us. — It 
came from a little girl with a terribly burned 
hand; she came forward, dancing round her 
mother and sister, and informing them “a 
gemman had given her such a booful doll;” 
“and me come ’ome morrow,” she added, 
nodding her head, “and sow it to daddy.” 

We passed on and entered the new building, 
—a wing added to the hospital a few years 
ago. It consists of three wards, each contain- 
ing fifty beds; the wards are divided into four 
compartments, two run parallel, then comes a 
large space with a fireplace in it, where the 
tea, and such of the food as is not sent up from 
the kitchen, are prepared; sister’s two rooms 
are partitioned off on one side, and on the other 
Through 
this leads to the other two compartments. 
The ward honoured by our presence was 
Emma was introduced to 
the sister, and they were soon deep in conver- 
sation, while I, as before, looked about me, 
talking now with sister Clinica], now with a 
patient. Our new acquaintance was a most 
astractive woman, not on account of physical 
beauty, for except possessing a neat little 
figure and a pair of bright brown eyes, she 
cocld claim none; but for her clever, happy ex- 
pression, blended most charmingly with tender 
sympathy. She was a striking contrast to 
sister Clinical, who was tall and stately, with 
a sad countenance, and a low but very sweet 
voice. The two sisters and Emma were in 
an animated conversation when a nurse came 
up and said something to sister ——. 

“Worse! Is he, poor fellow!” was the 
reply, her face changing from all smiles to 
sadness. “Excuse me,”’ she added to Emma, 
and ran after the nurse. We then visited the 
two farthest compartments. ‘The first we went 
into was nearly empty, most of the patients 
being in the garden; but at the top was a 
man performing the most extraordinary evolu- 
tions. Catching sight of us he stood still, 
leaning against the wall. 

“ Have you been paralyzed?” asked sister. 

“Something of that sort, I suppose,” he 


9% 
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leaning on the shoulder of a young woman who | answered, “for some time ago I lost the use 
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of my legs, and now, though they are better, | tion he added, “ Will you read that?” and 
I cannot guide them, they are all over the} putting a piece of paper into her hand he 
place. If I try to walk straight down the| departed before she had time to speak again. 
ward I shunt off te one side; and then when I “What has he been doing? ’’ she exclaimed, 
think of returning by the same road I suddenly | looking at the pzper; “ why, positively writing 
start walking straight, and go full tilt on to| some verses!” 

some fellow’s bed. I often laugh, I must look ‘May I hear them? ”’ 

so foolish.” “You shall read them for yourself, please,” 

“You make the best of your trouble,” said | she answered, handing me the japer. 

Emma. “How gratifying it must be,” I remarked, 

“Why, you see, ma’am, it’s bad enough to| “to see your kindness is appreciated !”’ 
bear without me making the worst of it,’ was| “It seems to make up for all one’s trouble,” 
the philosophical answer. she replied; “and it is wonderful how grateful 

A sad scene presented itself to our view on| some are; sometimes we get characters in 
entering the parallel compartment,—a father nothing ever would satisfy, but generally the 
dying. On one side the bed sat his wife patients are thankful for all we do.” 
nursing a little one of scarce twelve months,} “May I copy the poem?”’ 
on the other sat an old woman, who looked,— | “Certainly, if you think it worth the trouble.” 
And while sister went to see that one or 

old; two of the worst cases had been provided with 

I cannot weep for him.” | what they could fancy for tea, I copied the 

Three children were standing round the bed | following verses :— 
piteously crying, and one, the youngest but | ‘You bards divine with me combine 
the baby, was seated quietly on the floor, tear- 
ing to pieces a Testament which had probably 
fallen off the bed. 

“ What could it know of death?” 

We silently passed by and entered the fourth 
division; it was the one into which sister had 
been called. She again joined us. 

“Ts your patient better?” I inquired. 

“He is relieved,” she replied; “but it is 
only relief, his hours are numbered. I am 
grieved for him; his frienas are far away, 
and he must die without seei.g one of them. 
He is prepared for the change, so it does not 
seem so dreadful.” 

Two nurses were in attendance on him, and 
although sister kept with us, she continually 
glanced in that direction, showing that not for 
a moment did she forget her charge. Sad 
indeed it was to think the poor man had to| 
die far away from kith and kin, yet pleasant | ROR 
™ ae that werd alleviation beaten him. | That English, Irish, all agree, as well as the Welch 

[he fact of preparation being made for tea edad f 
reminded us we must leave this ward, or it That though their hopes are to gct well, and home- 
would be too late to see any more. s ward deritly steer, 

“T must show you our picture gallery next,” | By them ‘is? ll he vduadalsbete’ still a0 the dheetees 








“But all my children have gone befure me, I am s0 | 


In this our needful hour, 
Afflicted in this mortal sphere, 
To feel Almighty’s power ; 
Our sins kas driven us to roam 
Through swamps of desolation, 
But thank the Lord, ii this our home 
There’s one sweet consolaticn. 
A lady placed by Previdence, 
Angelic in her bearing,— 
The patients call her ‘sister dear '— 
From eack she has a hearing ; 
And oh, if prayers but penetrate 
Into Almighty’s altar, 
Her sweet reward will then be great, 
When some deserve the halter.” 
“« Her noble .nien, mild and serene, as she comes kindly 
asking 
Each patient how they seem to ‘ire; her dimpling 
smile still basking 
In that magnificently mood, transcendent in her 


said sister Clinical. their prayer 
Tp ae ee oe oe Leek? ; as ; ol * 
Is it far?” I inquired ; ‘I am very tired. | To make comments through their contents, it suits 
“ Will you come and rest in my room while a patient badly 





But as I hope to soon be out, to me it is not sadly ; 
A grateful heart, ere it can part with one that does 


they are away?” asked sister 
I gladly accepted the offer. 


} 


When we had been in her sitting-room about it favour, 
five minutes there was a knock at the door; Would fain return into its own that sweet delicious 
she opened it. savour, 

“Well, sister, I’m going,” said a man’s Whose fragrance ; gave it so much mirth when droop- 
voice in the doorway. ing down with sorrow, 


“Oh, you're going, are you?” she replied. | It would indeed disgrace its birth_if it forgot the 
“Yes, I’m just off.’ After a little hesita- morrow.” 
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I had scarcely finished writing when sister 
Clinical came to tell me Emma was waiting 
at the door for me to go with her into the old 
building. We had only time to visit one ward 
in this part. On entering it loud screams 
issuing from a bed at the further end alarmed 
me, and made all my nervous feelings return. 
The room, as most are in this part, was 
shaped like a large |_. At the top of the stroke, 
opposite the door, were two gentlemen, the 
sister, and a nurse, performing some operation 
on a child. 

“ What are they doing?” I asked. 

“Nothing serious,” replied sister Clinical, 
“or it would not be done here.” 

She walked up to the group, spoke to the 
sister, and returned. 

“They have only been setting the child's 
leg,” she informed us; “it is done now.” 

Indeed, the screams were already subsiding 
into a low ery, and sister and the surgeons 
(two students) were trying to soothe the suf- 
ferer by promises of no more pain to be in- 
flicted. 

“ How dreadfully that poor woman looks!” 
said Emma, pointing to one who seemed to be 
a mass of bruises and plasters. Her head was 
bound up, leaving only a small portion of the 
face visible, and both her hands were strapped 
to splints. Sister looked at the name on the 
card which hung from the bed’s head. 


“It is Mrs. ——,” she said, “the woman 
who was nearly murdered a few weeks ago by 
two boys.” 


While Emma went up to express her sym- 
pathy, I was attracted to two cribs side by 


five or six years old; they were sisters. 
Sitting bolt upright in their beds, which were 


something extra funny was said. She in- 
formed me she had been able to read mae 
years, that she could write, and was a good 
sewer. She had been in some weeks, she 
said, but should not remain much longer, as 
she was tired of the company. 

Emma had discovered some interesting case 
at some distance from me, but I was too much 
amused to fullow her. I asked a nurse who 
was passing what was the matter with the two 
children, for they looked in robust health. 
She told me they were well in health, but were 
in the hospital because their legs were para- 
lyzed. 

“Are you ready to go home?” asked 
Emma, coming up to me. “Sister is going to 
read prayers, so we had better depart at once.” 

We parted from sister Clinical at the door 
of the hospital, each giving her five shillings to 
put in the Samaritun box of her ward. 

“ How wonderfully happy every one looks!” 
I remarked, as we were driving home. 

“And well they may,” returned Emma, 
“ when their whole life is spent in doing good.” 

“Ah, but I was thinking just then of the 
recipients of the good, not of the bestowers. 
I was so struck with the expressions of the 
patients; with a few exceptions, they looked so 
contented, and some even were quite merry.” 

“JT was struck with the amazing amount of 
sympathy those women could show. They 
really do ‘rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep.’”’ 

“TI wonder what salary they get.” 

“Tcan tell you. The sisters have £50 a 
year, with lodging and coals; the nurses have 
£20, with board and lodging.” 

“I think the nurses are the better paid of 
the two; but perhaps the sisters have a re- 





strewn with toys, and looking full of mischie-| tiring pension.” 


vous fun, they certainly seemed the very pic- 
ture of health and contentment. I found them 
quite ready to enter into conversation, and 
tell me the names of their dolls, and who had 


“No; while you were playing with those 
children, sister Charity was telling me of a 
sad case. A woman has been for thirty years 
sister of a very important ward,—one in which 


presented them. Qae of them informed me|cases that have been operatel on are put. 


confidentially that “ Billy (nodding towards the 


She is worn out, and at seventy-three has to 


child with the broken leg) ’ad b'oke his leg}do the best she can for herself in the wide 
when he fell off the table; he ’ad climed up to} world: she has no friends to fall back on.” 


steal some jam.” 


As we were nearing home, Emma awoke me 


I improved the occasion, but fear my warn- | out of a reverie, by saying,— 


ings had not much effect, on account of the 
levity of my listeners. There was another 


“Tf I were rich I should found an hospital.” 
“ And if I were rich,” I replied, “I would 





child opposite these two, aged eleven, who} build and endow almshouses for the nurses to 
evidently considered herself vastly their su-/| retire into after so many years of faithful ser- 
perior, though she condescended to smile when | vice in your hospital.” 





FRANCES ROLLET. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE STAR OF INDIA. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, K.C.B, K.CS.I. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


Ir India is the greatest and best school Eng- 
land possesses for the manufacture of good 
generals out of the raw material of promising 
young officers, then is the Punjaub Frontier 
Force the first-class or 6th form (to carry out 
the school simile) for the training and turning 
out of able and talented men, not only to com- 
mand our armies, but also to conduct the 
diplomacy which is brought into play the 
moment the din of arms has given place to the 
quietude of the cabinet. In India, that hybrid 
and almost indigenous creature, the soldier- 
diplomatist, is well-nigh a necessity; and, 
accordingly, in India he has ever been found to 
abound, and to approach as near to the type 
of perfection as may be expected of anything 
human. I need only mention as shining lights 
such names as Clive, Wellington, Malcolm, 
Henry Lawrence; whilst as lesser luminaries 
appear Herbert Edwardes, Nicholson, James 
Abbott, George Lawrence, and a host of others. 

Neville Bowles Chamberlain is the second 
son of Sir Henry Chamberlain, first Baronet, 
some time Consul-Generaland Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Brazil, and was born at Rio on the 18th of 
January, 1820. He entered the Indian army 
in 1837, and arrived at Calcutta in June of 
that year. Soon after setting foot in the “City 
of Palaces,” he was ordered to do duty, first 
with the 70th and afterwards with the 12th 
Native Infantry at Barrackpore. In December 
following, he was appointed to the 52nd Native 
Infantry at Nusseerabad, from which he ex- 
changed into the 55th, and went with that regi- 
ment to Delhi. When he arrived in India the 
horizon boded a continuance of the long peace 
that had ensued on the termination of the first 
Burmese war in 1826. Lord William Bentinck 
had inaugurated a reign of economy and re- 
trenchment in every department, and aspiring 
young subalterns, thirsting for military glory 
and the promotion consequent on seeing ser- 
vice, sighed, as they watched the horizon, for 
the cloud no larger than a man’s hand that 
was to be the precursor of the deluge of war. 
At length, in 1838, the long-looked-for tempest 
broke, and swallowed up, alas! many gallant 
youths who sickened of the ennui of barrack 
life in India, with an occasional run up to the 
hills in the hot weather for a little shooting or 
flirting, and learnt, when too late, that most 
terrible feature of a disastrous campaign,—a 

I. 





retreat during an inclen:ent winter with the 
treacherous enemy on every hand, and a cruel 
death from an Afghan “tulwar,” or want and 
starvation. 

In the first chapter of the Memoir of Sir 
George Lawrence, I have spoken of the influ- 
ences at Simlah that induced the Governor- 
General, the amiable Lord Auckland, to under- 
take the expedition into Afghanistan; but a 
short account of the political, or rather dynastic, 
condition of that country is essential to a com- 
plete comprehension of the ostensible cause of 
the undertaking, in so far as our advocacy of 
the claims of one of the candidates to the throne 
is concerned. 

Afghanistan is walled in on the north by 
the Hindoo Koosh and other ranges of moun- 
tains, many of which reach the elevation of 
20,000 feet; while the summit level of the 
passes, through which the intercourse betwixt 
the countries to the north and south of these 
is maintained, varies from 10,000 to 13,000 
feet. On the east it is divided by stupendous 
mountain ranges from Chinese Tartary ; on the 
west it is bordered by the kingdom of Persia; 
and on the south-west by Beloochistan, from 
which country, as wellas from Scinde, it was wont 
to claim allegiance, military service, and tribute. 
The kingdom of Cabul arose out of the dismem- 
berment of the empire of the Persian conqueror 
of Delhi, Nadir Shah. When that monarch 
was murdered in 1747, he was succeeded by 
Ahmed Shah, the founder of the Dooranee 
dynasty,—a skilful, brave, and enterprising 
soldier, whose whole reign, up to the period of 
his death in 1773, was passed in martial enter- 
prises. He bequeathed an empirewhich reached 
from Khorassan to Sirhind, and from the Oxus 
to the sea, to his son Timor, a weak and indo- 
lent monarch, unfitted and unable to rule the 
extensive realms and turbulent subjects the 
more vigorous hand of his father had with dif- 
ficulty controlled. Timor Shah transferred 
the seat of government from Candahar to 
Cabul, and was, in 1793, succeeded by Zemaun 
Shah, one of the youngest of his sons.* On 
the elevation of this prince to the throne, which 
had been effected by a faction of the nobles, 
his elder brothers broke out in open insurrec- 
tion; one had himself proclaimed king of 
Candahar, but was afterwards defeated and 


* “ Asiatic Journal, 1838." 
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blinded by Mahomed Shah; another brother 
seized Herat, which he was permitted to retain. 
The succession of Shah Zemaun to the throne 
had given rise to much popular discontent; 
and Futteh Khan, head of the powerful tribe, 
or clan of the Barukzyes, having formed an 
alliance with the ruler of Herat, advanced to 
the eastward, where, near Candahar, he de- 
feated Zemaun, who was afterwards betrayed 
into the hands of the conqueror, by whom he 
was blinded and sent prisoner to Cabul. This 
unfortunate king, in his extreme old age, re- 
turned with the victorious army of Sir George 
Pollock to British India, having been previously 
placed under the charge of Sir George Law- 
rence, as mentioned in the memoir of that 
officer. Now, for the first time, Shah Soojah, 
—the unhappy cause of the long succession of 
victories and disasters that deluged the country 
in blood, and excited the breathless interest of 
the world—who was a still younger son of 
Timor, and brother of Zemaun—appeared on 
the stage of Afghan politics. 

In 1801, on learning the mishap of his bro- 
ther, he advanced on Cabul from Peshawur, 
but was defeated, and his army dispersed by 
Futteh Khan and his Barukzyes. An attempt 
in 1803 was more successful. When Futteh 
Khan, acknowledged on all hands to have been 
a man of talent and courage, was absent from 
his capital engaged in quelling an insurrection, 
advantage was taken of some religious quarrels 
among the leading Mahommedan sects, and 
the Shah Soojah, who had shortly before been 
a second time defeated, and was now a fugitive 
living on the bounty of his followers, was raised 
to the throne. After six years of almost un- 
interrupted turbulence and discord, during 
which he on more than one occasion nearly 
lost his crown, he was, in 1810, totally defeated 
by Futteh Khan, and driven from his kingdom. 
In 1811, he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
regain the sovereignty. He subsequently re- 


| sided in the Punjaub till stripped of the crown 
| jewels and all his other property by the rapa- 


city of Runjeet Singh. 
This is a brief but exact outline of the early 


, career of Shah Soojah. His grandfather ob- 





tained the kingdom by conquest; his brother, 
to whom he temporarily succeeded, was one of 
the younger sons of Timor, the son of Ahmed 
Shah, and was raised to the sovereignty by 
force over the heads of his elder brothers, to 
whom, if seniority and hereditary right were 
to be considered grounds of claim, it properly 
belonged. 
Mahmond, the eldest of these, was, after his 
father’s death, the representative of the lineal 
branch. Shah Soojah maintained a weak and 
troubled reign for the space of séven years, 


Kamran Shah, of Herat, son of 








during which he never exercised authority over 
one half the territory or subjects, or claimed 
one tithe of the rights of which he was after- 
wards plaged in possession by the British expe- 
ditionary army. 

The late Dr. Buist, a high authority in 
India, writing of these events in his “ Annals of 
India for the year 1848-49,” says :—“ The 
general impression amongst the public at large 
appears throughout to have been, that, in placing 
the late Dooranee ruler on the throne, we were 
restoring a once powerful and popular monarch 
to rights which he had formerly enjoyed; to a 
kingdom and subjects so ruled by him through 
a long period of time, as that, from them, with 
him as their sovereign, we might look for a 
strong and imperishable barrier against all 
invasion from Persia and Russia. Instead of 
this, we associated ourselves with an ally who 
was only able to maintain a precarious rule, 
because of the dissensions of the other chiefs, 
who never possessed the confidence of the 
Afghans to an extent that would have enabled 
him to ward off foreign aggressions, from what- 
ever quarter it might have been threatened.” 
And this was the prince whom Lord Auckland 
proposed to restore to the “throne of his 
ancestors.” 

Futteh Khan, though actually holding the 
power and destinies of the kingdom in his 
hands, had never claimed the title of sovereign, 
which was enjoyed by Shah Mahmoud, the 
hereditary grand vizier. The former chief was 
shortly after deprived of sight at Candahar by 
a son of the latter, in revenge for the contemp- 
tuous manner in which he had spoken of the 
ruler of Cabul, This barbarous act of venge- 
ance immediately converted the brothers of 
Futteh Khan into the most active enemies of 
Mahmoud Shah and his family. After a con- 
siderable period of turbulence and strife, the 
Dooranee empire was dismembered; and, in 
1826, Dost Mahomed made himself sole master 
of Cabul.* He deprived his brother Jubbar 
Khan of the Ghilzye country, of which he had 
just before obtained possession, and made him 
his vizier, and then he seized on the Jellalabad 
district, which had belonged to Mahomed 
Zemaun Khan. The provirce of Candahar 
also fell under the rule of three of Dost Maho- 
med’s brothers. In 1833, Shah Soojah made 
a last attempt to recover the sovereignty, and 
having defeated the Scindians, possessed him- 
self of Shikarpore. He then advanced into 
Afghanistan by the Bolan Pass and Quettah, 
but was, on the 2nd July, 1834, defeated by 
Dost Mahomed near Candahar, and sought 
refuge at Khelat, where the Khan hospitably 

* Major Hough’s “March and Operations of the 
Army of the Indus.” 
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entertained. him, for which he was subsequently 
rewarded by base ingratitude. From this date 
he lived a pensioner on the Indian Government 
within the .Company’s territories. He had, 
indeed, resided at Loodiana since.1818, on an 
allowance of £4,500.a year, but we had hitherto 
avoided meddling with his pretensions to the 
Afghan crown. ‘The Shah was, in 1838, sixty 
years of age, and he. would, in all probability 
haye given up the further prosecution of his 
ambitious designs, when, in an evil day for him- 
self and for them, the Company’s Government 
despatched: Mr. William Macnaghten to his 
retreat, to negotiate what is, known in Indian 
history as the Tripartite Treaty, to which 
Runjeet Singh and ourselyes were also pledged. 

The revenues of Cabul, with all its territories, 
amounted in Dost Mahomed’s time to from 
£250,000 to £300,000 a year, according to 
Burnes in his Travels; and during the sub- 
sequent period of our occupation they seldom 
exceeded £220,000, as stated by the same 
authority, in a letter published in the Bombay 
Times. Though, in addition to, this, Candahar 
yielded £80,000, it is probable that the whole 
reyenues of Shah Soojah, between 1839 and 
1841, neyer amounted to £400,000 a year. 
The charges we annually incurred during those 
years on his account were about eight times 
this amount. No wonder, when Dost Mahomed 
returned from Calcutta to Afghanistan, he 
replied, when interrogated as to what had 
astonished him most in British India, that he 
could not understand why a people so great 
in ships, armies, and wealth, could envy him 
the possession of his barren and_poverty- 
stricken country. The entire population of the 
Dooranee empire was estimated by Mr. Elphin- 
stone, at the time of his mission in 1805, at 
about one million of souls ; of these, from 80,000 
to 100,000 are, according to Burnes, inha- 
bitants of Cabul; and Major Hough states that 
the population of Candahar numbers 100,000, 
and that they inhabit 40,000 houses. The 
town of Istaliff, the scene of General M‘Caskill’s 
triumphant action on the 29th September, 
1842, with a division of General Pollock’s 
army, contains about 15,000 people; Cha- 
reekar, 3,000; Ghuznee, the same number; 
The last-named 
town was at this time a portion of the Khanate 
of Khelat, to which it was again reannexed; 
but from 1839 to 1842 we held it as belonging 
to Shah Soojah. With the exception of Jella- 
labad, so nobly defended by Sir Robert Sale 
and his “illustrious garrison,” there are no 
other towns of note in the kingdom.* 

We will pass over the period of the 


conquest of Afghanistan, in which Neville 


Chamberlain took no part.. When our hero 
appears on the scene, Shah Soojah had been 
installed on the “ musnud,” both at Candahar 
and Cabul, amidst the jubilations of a foreign 
soldiery, if not with the good wishes of ;his 
people.. All seemed to go * merry as a mar- 
riage bell;” few in Afghanistan, or in India, 
heard, and none heoded, the distant mutterings 
of the coming storm, when the insurrection of 
the 2nd November, 1841—the appalling events 
succeeding which we have described in a pre- , 
vious number of, this.magazine—broke out in 
Cabul itself; and Sir Alexander. Burnes, who 
was to have succeeded Sir William Macnaghten 
as envoy and minister to the; court .of our 
puppet king, and some other British officers, 
political and military, fell a sacrifice; to the 
popular frenzy. 

I do not propose, in this short memoir, to 
trace the course of events in which Neville 





Chamberlain was an actor, except in. so far as 
he was personally engaged. He,took a pro- 
minent part in some of, a distinguished part in 
all, the Indian wars in which he drew his 
sword; and the space at my disposal in these 
columns necessarily obliges me to note only 
his own especial services, which, as I haye 
said, were on every occasion of a distinguished 
character. In January, 1842, at the time of 
the fatal disasters at Cabul, we find Chamber- 
lain was attached to Sir William Nott’s force 
at Candahar; and as his services were placed 
at the disposal of the political agent, Major 
Rawlinson, he was by him transferred to. Shah 
Soojah’s lst Regiment of Cavalry. On the 12th 
of January, the insurgent chiefs moved down 
to the valley of the Urghundab, and took post 
about five miles to the west of the city of Can- 
dahar. General Nott lost no time in moving out 
to attack them. Taking with him Her Majesty’s 
40th Regiment, and four regiments of Native 
Infantry, with the Shah’s Ist cavalry, a party 
of Skinner's Horse, and sixteen guns, he made 
a four hours’ march over a very difficult coun- 
try, and came upon the enemy, about 15,000 
strong, posted on the right bank of the Urg- 
hundab. The British troops crossed the river, 
and the infantry at once advanced to the attack, 
flanked by the artillery and cavalry. The 
action, the first in which Chamberlain took 
part, was of brief duration, though, with the 
fortune for which he was afterwards remark- 
able, he did not escape without a severe wound. 
At the end of twenty minutes, during which 
our guns and musketry, telling with deadly 
effect upon the heavy masses of the, enemy, 
were answered by a wild and ineffective fire 
from their ranks, the insurgents became con- 
fused and took to flight. Atta Mahomed, one of 








* Buist’s ‘‘ Annals of India,” 


the chiefs, attempted to make a stand, but our 
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troops moved forward, and carrying the village 
by storm, slaughtered every soul within its 
walls. The British line was then re-formed, 
and Atta Mahomed prepared to meet a second 
attack. But the cavalry, with two horse artil- 
lery guns, charged down upon the enemy, who 
broke and fled in dismay. An officer of Her 
Majesty’s 40th, speaking of this action as “the 
first success ufter our recent disasters at 
Cabul,” adds, “the victory having been ob- 
tained over a force so immensely superior to 
that which was opposed to it by the British, 
most effectually damped the spirit of our ene- 
miesin that partofthecountry.” Therebels were 
now joined by the Dooranee chiefs, with Mirza 
Ahmed, the ablest man in Afghanistan, at their 
head, and Candahar was in.a manner invested. 
On the 21st February, a letter arrived, ordering 
the evacuation of Candahar; to this, Nott and 
Rawlinson, being of opinion that it was written 
under compulsion, returned a decided refusal, 
and the army was thereby saved from the fate 
that befeli Elphinstone’s. It was deemed ad- 
visable to make a vigorous effort to break up 
the Afghan camp, which continued to hover 
round the city. To prevent any insurrectionary 
movement within, a thousand Afghan families 
were expelled from the city, after which 
General Nott marched out, on the 7th March, 
to encounter the enemy. He took with him 
the 40th Queen’s, four regiments of Native 
Infantry, all the cavalry in the force, with 
which went Neville Chamberlain, and sixteen 
guns; while he left behind, for the protection 
of the city, three and a half regiments of Native 
Infantry. As Nott advanced, the enemy, who 
had been hovering about the neighbourhood of 
Candahar, retired before him. He crossed the 
Turnuk, and advanced upon the Urghundab 
in pursuit of them; but they shrank from 
meeting British bayonets, and it was long 
before they even ventured to come within reach 
of the guns. The artillery opened upon their 
dense masses with such good effect, that they 
were more than ever disinclined to approach 
their enemy. On the 9th, however, there 
seemed some prospect of a general action. 
The enemy’s footmen were posted on a range 
of hills, and, as our column advanced, they 
saluted us with a volley from their matchlocks. 
The ligkt companies of the 40th and 16th 
Native Infantry were sent forward to storm 
the hills on the right, and the grenadiers of 
the 40th performed the same good service on 
the ascents to the left. The hills were scon 
cleared, and the enemy’s cavalry were then seen 
drawn up in front of our columns. Their line 
extended across the plain; their right resting 
upon a range of high ground, and their left on 
a ruined fort, built on a high scarped mound. 





Hoping to draw them within reach of his 
cavalry, General Nott now kept his guns quiet, 
but they declined to meet him in the open 
field.* But as Major Rawlinson says, in his 
MS. journal, “the plan of enticing the General 
to Telookham, delaying him there by keeping a 
body of horse in his vicinity, and then doubling 
back on the town, was all preconcerted by 
Meerza Ahmed.” During the General’s ab- 
sence, the rebels gathered their full strength 
for an attack on the city of Candahar, which 
they hoped to carry by a coup demain. Though 
every chief of the country, except the Noorzyes, 
was present, they were repulsed with severe 
loss, after some desperate fighting. 

After Nott’s return on the 12th, no military 
movement took place till the 25th March, when 
a brigade, under Colonel Wymer, took the 
field, to clear the country on the Candahar side 
of the Urghundab of the Dooranee horse. It 
consisted of three regiments of infantry, a 
troop of horse artillery, and 400 cavalry, with 
whom went young Chamberlain. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Baba-Wullee, the Dooranee horse, 
3,000 strong, crossed the river Urghundab, to 
attack our troops. Having sent a messenger to 
Candahar to inform the General of his position, 
Wymer prepared to defend himself. Kaye, to 
whose admirable “History of the War in 


Afghanistan” I am indebted for the materials | 
of this portion of my narrative, describes the | 


action that ensued. Wymer had to guard his 
cattle as well as to fight the enemy, and the 
former necessity greatly crippled his move- 
ments, for, being weak in cavalry, he found 
himself opposed at a disadvantage to the large 
bodies of the enemy’s horse, which now appeared 
in his front. Our small detachment of troopers 
were driven in by the Dooranees, under Saloo 


Khan, who gallantly and repeatedly charged | 
our squares. Major Rawlinson, in his MS. | 
journal, which gives a complete and graphic | 
account of all the events, political and military, | 


connected with the western capital of Afghani- 
stan, to which he was accredited, writes :— 
“In the charge of the horse under Saloo Khan, 
when, after driving back our cavalry, they were 
stopped by the fire of the guns, and the light 


company of the 38th, which had been thrown | 
out in advance, Yar Mahomed of Dehrawat, | 


who was Saloo Khan’s nephew, fell; and in 
another part of the field three other chiefs of 
note of the Noorzye, were wounded. The total 
loss of the enemy in killed and wounded, I 
estimate, from all I could learn on the field, 
and from the villagers, at about 150. We had 
a few men killed, and some forty wounded. 
Amongst the latter are two cavalry officers, 
Chamberlain and Travers of the 2nd. The 


* Kaye's “ History of the War in Afghanistan.” 
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Dooranee horse came on more boldly on this 
occasion than they had ever been seen to do 
before. Some of the 38th Sepoys, indeed, re- 
ceived sabre cuts from our horsemen; but they 
cannot stand our artillery or musketry fire. 
They had been so taunted with cowardice, 
that they resolved to have one conflict with 
us before they quitted the vicinity of Candahar ; 
and had not reinforcements gone out, they 
would have sustained, I doubt not, a much 
heavier loss, by making repeated charges on 
different parts of the camp during the after- 
noon.” But the affair soon degenerated into 
one of distant skirmishes, for the audacity of 
the Afghan chivalry was soon cooled by the 
fire of the British infantry, and the splendid 
practice of the guns. In the meanwhile, the 
sound of the cannonade reached Nott in 
Candahar, and he moved out in support. The 
Dooranees were still surrounding our camp, 
when the General entered the valley with his 
reinforcements. What the men who followed 
Nott then saw is described by an eye-witness, 
Captain Neill, in his “‘ Recollections of Ser- 
vice,’ as a beautiful spectacle which will not 
readily be forgotten.” The bright afternoon 
sun shed its slant rays upon the sabres of the 
enemy, and lit them up like a burning forest. 
Our infantry were drawn up in a hollow 
square, covering a crowd of camels; the horse 
artillery guns, which had done such good ser- 
vice before, were playing with wonderful pre- 
cision, under Turner’s direction, upon the 
dense bodies of the enemy’s horse, whom 
their heavy fire now kept at a respectful dis- 
tance. Captain Neill adds, “Just as General 
Nott, with the reinforcements, came in sight, 
Lieutenant Chamberlain, of the Bengal ser- 
vice, an officer in the Shah’s cavalry, who, at 
the head of a small party, had charged the 
enemy, was driven back, and, emerging from 
a cloud of dust, formed in rear of the in- 
fantry, with the loss of a few men killed, 
himself and many of his party wounded,— 
but not without having given very satisfactory 
proofs of his power as a swordsman, albeit 
his treacherous weapon had broken in his 
hand.” When Nott’s reinforcements ap- 
proached, the Afghans retired to their camp 
on the opposite bank of the river. The General 
was desirous of following up the enemy, but 
the guns could not be brought down to the 
river without great labour, and the fords 
were well nigh impracticable; so he withdrew 
his troops to Candahar for the night, leaving 
Wymer in position. 

On the following morning Nott sallied out 
again, with the brigade that had accompanied 
him on the preceding day ; but finding that the 
enemy had struck their camp during the course 











of the night, and had dispersed in different 
bodies, he returned to Candahar, leaving Wymer 
in the valley, to graze his cattle, the garrison 
being greatly in want of forage. So matters 
remained until the end of ‘May. General 
Pollock had advanced into Afghanistan with 
his relieving army, and had joined Sale at 
Jellalabad, intending to advance on Cabul. 
Nott, on the 19th of May, sent a strong 
brigade under Colonel Wymer, to relieve the 
garrison of Khelat-i-Ghilzye, who had for a 
length of time nobly held out against an 
overwhelming force of the enemy. Taking 
advantage of the absence of this large por- 
tion of Nott’s force, the Dooranees began to 
appear in the neighbourhood of Candahar early 
on the morning of the 29th May, and, hovering 
about the cantonments, carried off some 
baggage cattle. As the day advanced, their 
numbers increased ; but it was still believed by 
the General that they were only reconnoitering 
our position. Under this impression, Colonel 
Stacy, with two regiments of infantry and 
four guns, had been sent out to sweep away 
the intruders. Believing at one time that he 
was retreating, the Afghans pushed forward, 
and occupied some rocky heights to the west 
of our cantonments, from which they opened 
a distant fire on our line. As it was obvious 
that the enemy were desirous of bringing on 
an engagement, Nott sent out Her Majesty’s 
41st and eight guns, and mounting his horse 
rode out to take command of the troops. 
Covered by the fire of the guns, the light 
companies were now ordered to storm the 
heights. ‘The view from the look-out in the 
city,’ wrote Rawlinson, in his journal, “was 
now very fine. The hillocks on the right 
were crewned with masses of horsemen, num- 
bering, apparently, about 1,500. A crowd of 
footmen occupied the rocky heights. In front 
of our line and beyond, the shoulder of the 
hill was covered with human beings thick as 
a flight of locusts, bodies of horse continually 
debouching round the shoulder, and pushing 
on to join their comrades on the right.” The 
work of storming the heights was done rapidly 
and well. The forms of the assaulting column 
were seen on the ridge of hills, standing out in 
bold relief against the sky, and, as the enemy 
were driven down, Chamberlain’s horse swept 
round amongst them, and cut them up with 
heavy slaughter. 

It is said that the widow of Akram Khan, 
an Afghan chief who was executed at Canda- 
har in the preceding autumn, was in the field, 
riding her husband’s charger, and bearing a 
Ghazee standard. Lieutenant Rattray writes,— 
“As the enemy drew near a white object was 
observed in the centre of their front ranks, 
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which seemed therallying point for the Ghazees, 
chieftains, moollahs, kettle-drums, and standard 
bearers, This proved to be no less a per- 
sonage than the heroic widow of the slaughtered 
Akrum Khan. Throwing aside her timid nature 
with her ‘Boorkha,’ she had left the sacred 
privacy of the Zenana for the foremost rank 
in the battle-field, had bestrode her husband’s 
charger, and with his standard in her hand 
had assembled the tribes.” The enemy fled 
in ali directions. Rawlinson then took the 
Parsewan horve to clear the hillocks to the 
right of the detached bodies of the enemy, 
which still clung to them, and Tait, with his 
irregular horse, was sent tosupport him. The 
two officers continued the pursuit to the mouth 
of the Baba-Wullee Pass, and cut up large 
numbers of the flying enemy. The Ghazees, 
in their blind confidence ‘that victory would 
crown their efforts, had barricaded this pass 
with stones, and they had thrown up a strong 
breastwork in another direction, intending 
them as' defences to lie between the British 
position and their own. But now, instead of 
finding these defences in their front, they found 
them in their rear. Had our guns been pushed 
on with sufficient activity, the enemy would 
have suffered more heavily even than they did. | 
However, the General had effected all he had | 
expected: the rout of the enemy was com- 
plete, and so drawing off his troops, Nott re- 
turned to Candahar. 

The General referred in terms of praise to | 
the conduct, in this affair, of our hero, who | 
had a horse shot under him. He said, in a| 
private letter to Lieutenant Hammersley, “A 
detail of the 1st Cavalry under Chamberlain 
behaved very well indeed. The enemy had 
8,000 men in position, and 2,000 in reserve. 
We had 1,500 of all arms in the field.” His 
gallantry in these engagements was subse- 
quentlyrewarded by the Governor-General, who 
specially mentioned him in‘general orders for 
his: “distinguished services,” and appointed 
him Adjutant of the 7th Irregular Cavalry. 

At length the time came for Nott to act in 
concert with the victorious General Pollock, 
and, on the 7th August, he evacuated Candahar, 
and, despatching General England with a 
brigade to Quettah, prepared to retire to India 
according to the Governor-General’s order, 
“by way of Ghuznee, Cabul, and Jellalabad.”’ 
General Nott appointed Chamberlain to do 
duty with Captain Christie’s horse. During 
the first 160 miles of the march towards 
Cabul, and until they arrived at Mookoor, the 
enemy avoided a conflict with our troops, but 
on the 28th August, just after the rear-guard 
had moved fron: their e~campment at Mookoor, 
the Afghans came down upon them with a party 











of 500 horse and two guns. Nott ordered out 
Christie’s Irregular Cavalry, who cut up some 
fifty of the enemy’s footmen. Without further 
molestation the foree reached its halting ground; 
but no sooner were’ they arrived here than 
Captain Delamain, a cavalry officer, rode out 
without any orders to attack the enemy, who, 
it was reported, though without truth, had cut 
up some of his “grass cutters.” Taking with 
him all the disposable cavalry, he, after dis- 
persing @ small body of footmen, incautiously 
advanced to the foot of a range of hills, where 
a large force of the enemy were posted. Dela- 
main at once determined to attack them. A 
squadron of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry charged 
up the hill, but a hot fire from a party of 
“jezailchees,”” who suddenly appeared on their 
flanks, saluted them as they advanced. At the 
same time the enemy’s horse poured down 
upon them, and the sowars wavered. © Captain 
Reeve was shot near the foot of the hill. 
Captain Bury and Lieutenant Mackenzie gained 
the ridge, but fell beneath the sabres of the 
Afghan horsemen, the latter receiving a severe 
wound in the elbow joint of the right arm. 
The troopers, seeing their officers fall, turned 
and fled. Their companions at the foot of the 
hill were seized with panic, and soon the whole 
body rode each other down in wild confusion. 
Besides the officers above named, Lieutenants 
Ravenscroft and Malet were wounded, and 
Chamberlain, vainly trying to rally his men, 
received a slight injury, while fifty-six of the 
latter were killed or wounded. In the mean- 
time, the General had twice ordered Delamain, 


| who had sent orderlies to him for instructions, 


to return to camp, but without effect. At 
length a third messenger arrived with the in- 
telligence of the annihilation of the cavalry. 
Nott now marched out with all his troops, for 
the enemy were reported to be above 7,000 
strong. Leslie’s troop of Horse Artillery 
arrived first at the scene of the disaster, but 
the enemy had decamped. On the 30th 
August the cavalry redeemed their honour. 
Shumshoodeen Khan, the Afghan commander, 
emboldened by his stiecess, moved down upon 
the British force with some 10,000 men: of all 
arms. Outflanking Nott’s column with his 
numerous horsemen, he opened fire with his 
guns. Nott advanced in column, flanked by 
his field pieces and Christie’s horse. After 
some manouvring, our troops went at the 
Afghans with a loud British hurrah, but the 
latter, not caring to cross bayonets, turned and 
fled in confusion. Two of their guns were 
captured, and Christie’s horse, with which was 
Neville Chamberlain, started in pursuit, and 
did considerable execution. 

Kaye gives an animated account of the 
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action of the 30th. “On the preceding day 
(the 29th August) Shumshoodeen Khan had 
sent round the heads of the officers who had 
fallen in the action of the 28th, and, greatly 
exaggerating the victory he had gained, en- 
deavoured to raise the people against the in- 
fidels, whom he had beaten so gloriously in 
the field. On that day considerable reinforce- 
ments reached him. He was seen on the hills 
to the right of Nott’s camp, with 4,000 or 
5,000 men, and it was believed that he would 
attack our troops in the course of the morrow’s 
march. ‘The morrow came. Nott marched to 
Ghoaine. Shumshoodeen Khan moved parallel 
to him, and took up his position again on the 
hills to the right of the British camp. As 
every hour was increasing his numbers, he 
desired to postpone the inevitable collision. 
On the afternoon of the 30th, he is said to have 
mustered not less than 10,000 men. Not far 
from the ground on which Nott halted on that 
morning was a fort held by the enemy, which 
he determined to attack. But the day was 
sultry. ‘The troops were exhausted by their 
march. So the General pitched his camp at 
once, and, giving his troops a few hours to 
recruit and refresh themselves, postponed the 
attack to the afternoon. At three o’clock, the 
General went out with the 40th Queen’s, the 
16th and 38th Native Infantry regiments, all 
his cavalry details, Anderson’s troop of horse 
artillery, two guns of Blood’s battery, and two 
18-pounders. The ground between our camp 
and the fort was difficult. Some time elapsed 
before the guns could be brought up to breach- 
ing distance, and when at last they opened 
upon the fort, they made so little impression, 
that Shumshoodeen was persuaded by his 
chiefs not to shrink any longer from a general 
action with a force whose cavalry had been 
already beaten in the field, and whose artillery 
now seemed so little formidable. So, scatter- 
ing his horsemen on both sides, so as to out- 
flank us, Shumshoodeen moved down with the 
main body of his infantry and his guns; and, 
planting the latter on the nearest height, 


their guns and jezails; but when our troops, 
came to the charge, and pushed on with a loud 
and cheerful hurrah, they turned and fled be- 
fore us. One of their guns broke down, and 
was immediately captured. Christie, with his 
horse, went off in pursuit of the other, sabred 
the drivers, and carried off the piece. Shum- 
shoodeen’s tents, magazines, and stores were 
found scattered about the plain. The chief 
himself fled to Ghuznee, and the tribe who 
had joined his standard dispersed to their 
homes.” 

Nott gave his troops rest during the 31st of 
August, and on the 1st of September resumed 
his march on Ghuznee. He arrived before this 
fort, the scene of the only military triumph ‘of 
the Afghan war, on the 5th. It was now once 
more in the hands of the enemy, having been 
shamefully capitulated by Colonel Palmer on 
the previous 6th of March. The 5th of Septem- 
ber was spent in desultory fighting. Shum- 
shoodeen, who had been reinforced from Cabul 
by Sultan Jan, occupied the heights to the 
north-east of the fortress with a strong body 
of horse and foot. The gay attire, writes 
Colonel Stacy, and fine chargers of the chief- 
tains, made them conspicuous even at a dis- 
tance. The gardens, the ravines, and water 
courses were filled with matchlock men, and 
the city seemed to be swarming with armed 
men. Before encamping his force, Nott de- 
termined to clear the heights; in right gallant 
style did the troops answer the summons of 
their leader. Scaling the steeps with enthu- 
siasm, they drove the enemy before them at 
every point, and then leaving two regiments 
and two guns to occupy them, the remainder 
of the force returned to camp. Preparations 
were now commenced for the siege of Ghuznee, 
when, its defenders losing heart, evacuated the 
|citadel. Nott determined to destroy this 
|almost impregnable fortalice, the pride of 
Afghanistan. The guns were accordingly 
| burst, mines were run under the works and 
exploded, and, finally, the town and entire 
| citadel were committed to the flames. Accord- 








opened a rapid and well-directed fire on the} ing to orders from the Governor-General, Lord 


British columns. Then Nott drew off his 
troops from the attack on the fort, and ad- 


vanced in column to the right, flanked by 


Ellenborough, the gates from the tomb of 
| Mahmoud, the famous sandal wood gates, 
|“ which,” as his lordship said, “are the gates 


Anderson’s guns and Christie’s horse, upon | of the Temple of Somnauth,”’ were borne off 
I 


the main body of Shumshoodeen’s fighting|in triumph. 
On this, the enemy crowded upon the| onward march. 


men. 


Nott now proceeded on his 
On the 12th he was before 


other flank, keeping up a smart fire both | Syderabad, which he burnt; and, on the 14th, 


from their guns and jezails; so 


Nott | he attacked the enemy at Mydan, where they 


‘changed front to the left, deployed, threw out | had concentrated in great numbers for a last 
skirmishers, and advanced in line, supported|stand before he reached the capital. They 


py the guns.’ 


had thrown up breastworks at the gorge of the 


“For some time the enemy seemed inclined | hills, but Nott carried everything before him; 


to engage us, and kept up a sharp fire from|and on the night of the 15th, twenty-six of 
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| their forts might have been counted, as their|J. B. Hearsey’s Irregular Cavalry Brigade, 


flames lit up the sky. forming part of Sir Joseph Thackwell's Cavalry 

On the 17th of September, Nott arrived | Division, attached to the army engaged in the 
before Cabul, only. to find that he had been | operations in the Punjaub, under the command- 
anticipated by Pollock, who, after a brilliant in-chief of Lord Gough. He was not fortunate 
series of operations, had once more planted the| or, rather, unfortunate, enough to be present 
British standard on the topmost pinnacles of | at the disastrous battle of Chillianwallah; but, 
the Bala Hissar. On the 12th of October, the | on the 30th January, soon after his arrival in 
combined forces of the victorious Generals,; Lord Gough’s entrenched camp, he had an op- 
Pollock, Sale, and Nott, moved away from the | portunity of distinguishing himself. On that 
scene of so much disaster, in a measure re-|day a party of the enemy were seen prowling 
trieved by subsequent triumphs, and the return | about in quest of our camels, as they fed on the 
march to India commenced. Little resistance | plain. Neville Chamberlain forthwith attacked 
was encountered, beyond some desultory night | the enemy with a party of the 9th, or Christie’s 
attacks on our baggage,—with the exception of| Irregular Horse, and succeeded in killing 
a smart affair between Nott’s division and the | sixteen of them, and putting the rest to flight. 
enemy, on the Huft Kotul Pass, which Colonel | He himself was slightly wounded, and such was 
Stacy, in his “ Narrative,’ describes as athe distinction he had then earned of having 
“ severe affair,’ and which Nott, who was not | been more often wounded than any other officer 








inclined to write lengthy despatches, or to| 
exaggerate the importance of his engagements, 
thought worthy of a brief despatch. In it 
Chamberlain was for the fourth time wounded, 
on this occasion severely. 

In December of the same year, he was 
selected by the Governor-General, as being 


“amongst the most distinguished in action japtly called. In this engagement, Chamberlain 


during the late war,” to do duty with his lord- 
ship’s bodyguard ; and, in February, 1843, was 
attached as Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General to the army of exercise, and was pre- 
sent at the hardly contested battle of Maharaj- 
pore, when Lord Gough was surprised by the 
Gwalior troops, and with difficulty gained a 
victory. Owing to the disablement occasioned 
by his wounds, he was soon after obliged to 
give up his appointment, and proceed to the 
hills to recruit his strength. In1845, Neville 
Chamberlain came home to England on fur- 
lough, and thus missed the great opportunity 
of participating in the first Sikh campaign. 
He returned to India towards the close of the 
following year; and, in January, 1847, was 
appointed to act as Adjutant to the 14th 
Irregular Cavalry, and was shortly afterwards 
nominated Military Secretary and Aide-de-camp 
to the Governor of Bombay. We find that 
Captain Chamberlain did not long remain 
absent from his own presidency, for, in 1848, 
he was made an honorary Aide-de-camp to the 
Governor-General, the Marquis of Dalhousie; 
he was also appointed to act as second in 
command of the 8th Irregular Cavalry, and 
was excused pasting an examination in Hin- 
doostanee, as required from Indian officers 
doing duty with aative corps, on account of 
his distinguished services in the campaign in 
Afghanistan. In November of the same year 
Chamberlain was transferred to the post of 


| well, in the pursuit of the beaten foe. 


in the army, that there was an exaggerated 
statement in Buist’s “Annals of the Cam- 
paign,” that “this was the sixteenth wound 
Captain Chamberlain had received in action 
since 1840.” Our hero took part with his 
brigade in the crowning victory of Guzerat, 
that “ battle of the guns,” as it has been so 


did “ yeoman’s service” in the noble manner 
in which he joined in the repeated charges 
made by the cavalry, and in the energy he dis- 
played, under the orders of Sir Joseph Thack- 
A writer 
on the details of the decisive battle of the 21st 
of February, 1849, says, “ Hand to hand en- 
counters were frequent. Neville Chamberlain 
of the Irregulars particularly distinguished 
himself by the number he s!ew of the enemy.” 
The Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gough, in his 
despatch to the Governor-General, reported 
that he was greatly indebted to Captain Cham- 
berlain “for his assistancein the field, and for the 
example which he set in several hand-to-hand 
affairs with a furious and exasperated enemy.” 
He was almost immediately raised to the brevet 
rank of Major, and appointed Major of Brigade 
of the Cavalry detached with the force sent 





across the Jhelum, under the command of 
that brilliant soldier, Sir Walter Gilbert. The 
campaign was soon afterwards terminated by 
the surrender of the Sikh army, together with | 
41 pieces of artillery; while the Sirdars, 
among whom w2re Chutter Sing and Shere 
Sing, delivered up their swords to their con- | 
querors. The loss sustained by the British 
army at Guzerat was something under 700 
men killed and wounded, being one-fourth of 
that incurred at the indecisive battles of Chil- | 
lianwallah and Ferozeshuhur. 

Major Chamberlain was now attached to 





Major of Brigade to the 4th or Brigadier 


the Sirhind Division of the Bengal army, as 
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Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General, but in the 
following November was removed, at his own 
desire, to the political department as Assistant- 
Commissioner in the Punjaub, under the control 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, the President of the 
Board of Administration, and who acted with 
almost plenary powers. He remained in this 
capacity till January, 1851, when he was 
gazetted Commandant of the new Punjaub 
Military Police Force; and in December of the 
same year was appointed Military Secretary to 
the Board of Administration at Lahore. At 
this time he made the firm and lasting friend- 
ship of the immortal Nicholson,—a connection 
which death only severed: they were associated 
together in the administration of the affairs of 
the Punjaub, then, as ever since, the most ad- 
mirably governed of all our Indian provinces. 
Nicholson wasatthistime Deputy-Commissioner 
at Bunoo, and was engaged in the noble work 
of civilizing the savage Bunoochees. Cham- 
berlain remained at Lahore till February, 


| 18538, when we find him away on a short leave 
| tothe Cape of Good Hope and New South 





| Wales. 


On his return he was relegated to his 
former duties as Military Secretary to Sir 
Henry Lawrence in the Punjaub. In December 
of the following year, he was appointed to the 
supreme charge of the irregular levies of the 
Punjaub, with the rank of Brigadier; and in 
May, 1855, was placed in command of a force 
of troops about to be employed in the Mee- 
runzee valley; the Chief Commissioner, Sir 
John Lawrence, who had been appointed. by 
Lord Dalhousie, to succeed his distinguished 
brother, preferring to employ irregular troops 
under the command of Brigadier Chamberlain, 
as was stated by Sir John in orders, on account 
of his “ high qualifications for that important 
duty.” At the conclusion of his labours, he 
had the satisfaction of receiving the thanks of 
the Chief Commissioner, who considered that 
“the conduct of the expedition had been very 
satisfactory and honourable to the field force, 
and reflected great credit on the. Brigadier’s 
good management.” 

Neville Chamberlain was in command of the 
Punjaub Irregular Force, when the startling 
news reached “ the country of the five rivers ” 
of the outbreak at Meerut, and the seizure of 
Delhi. Every mail that was received in that 
distant dependency of the British crown 
brought fresh news of further disasters. One 


|| after another the Sepoy regiments throughout 





Bengal flung out to the winds the flag of re- 
bellion, until it seemed as though the hour for 
the termination of our “raj” in India had at 
length struck, and that, in 1857, they would 
see, as prophesied by native “moollahs,” the 
last of their white-faced conquerors. On the 








13th of May, a council of war was ‘held at the 
quarters of Major-General Reed, commanding 
the Peshawur division of the army, at which 
were present, Brigadier Sydney Cotton, com- 
manding the troops at the station; Herbert 
Edwardes, Commissioner ; and Colonel Nichol- 
son, Deputy-Commissioner of the division. The 
previous night a messenger had been de- 
spatched to Kohat, with a hasty note from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholson to Neville Cham- 
berlain, the Brigadier commanding the Punjaub 
Irregular Force, who had justarrivedthere from 
Bunnoo, entreating him to come in; and by 
sunrise of the following morning he was among 
them. The council of war sat at eleven o'clock, 
having, half an hour previously, received the 
cheering message, flashed up by the telegraphic 
wire, of the successful execution of the master 
stroke at Lahore,—the disarming of every 
Sepoy regiment in the station. Never was a 
council of war convened at a more momentous 
crisis. These distinguished soldiers assembled 
to organize some plan of instant action, not 
merely for the defence of the Peshawur Valley, 
but to contribute to the defence of the Punjaub, 
and strengthen the hands of Sir John Law- 
rence in the coming deadly struggle. Nichol- 
son’s proposal for the formation of a moveable 
column to traverse the country, and operate 
upon any point where danger might present 
itself, received the approbation of Sir John 
Lawrence. It was a difficult snd almost 
an invidious task, that involved in the selec- 
tion of an officer to command the moveable 
column, and the Chief Commissioner referred 
the choice to the Commander-in-Chief. Three 
names, Brigadier Sydney Cotton, Colonel J. 
Nicholson, and Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, 
were submitted by Sir John Lawrence, and 
General Anson telegraphed back that he ap- 
pointed the latter (subject to the confirmation 
of Government), and the rank of Srigadier- 
General was conferred upon him, to insure for 
him and the column under his command an in- 
dependex.ce of movement, as exigencies might 
arise. So our hero at once took the field with the 
rank of Brigadier-General, leaving those stout 
paladins of war, Sydney Cotton, Herbert 
Edwardes, and John Nicholson, to guard the 
frontier. The moveable column that entered 
Lahore or.themorning of the 3rd June consisted 
of Her Majesty’s 52nd Light Infantry, under 
Colonel Campbell; Major M. Dawes’ troop of 
Horse Artillery, Captain G. Bourchier’s and 
Major G. Knatchbull’s Light Field Batteries ; 
the 35th Native Infantry, under Colonel 
Younghusband; the 16th Irregular Cavalry, 
and wings of the 9th and 17th Cavalry. The 
first step was the dismounting of the 8th 
Cavalry which was disaffected. This was 
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effected in the following manner:—By a slight 
change in the usual marching order of the 
column as it entered Lahore, Her Majesty's 
52nd were placed in front, it having been pre- 
viously intimated to the officer commanding, 
that while the left wing and the rest of the 
column halted at Annarkullee, the right wing 
was to march on to Meean Meer (six miles 
further on), and take up ground at the central 
picket. It arrived in the dim twilight, and 
drew up alongside the picket, which consisted 
of two companies of Her Majesty’s 81st Foot, 
and four guns of the Horse Artillery, and 
Captain Nicholson’s Irregular Cavalry. The 
8th were then ordered out. Overawed by the 
proximity of so large a European force, and 
with the unsympathizing Punjaubees at their 
side, they sullenly obeyed the order to dis- 
mount. The column halted at Lahore for a 
week, and during that time was called, for the 
first time, to take part in a public execution, 
which, for many weeks after, was to be a pain- 
fully familiar scene. Two Sepoys of the 35th 
Native Infantry were charged with using 
seditious language. and endeavouring to insti- 
gate their comrades to open mutiny. They 
were tried, and condemned to be blown away 
from guns. The execution took place on the 
9th June, in the presence of the whole column, 
and at its close Neville Chamberlain addressed 
the assembled Sepoys in a soldierlike speech, 
and expressed his intention to “inflict this 
punishment on all traitors,” and to reward three 
native officers who had borne witness against 
the culprits. The previous morning the tele- 
graph brought the news of the mutiny of the 
Sepoys at Jullundhur, and on the night of the 
execution Neville Chamberlain hurried off, and 
in two forced marches brought the column to 
Umritsur. 

On the morning of the 10th June he 
was in possession of this sacred city, and 
encamped under its walls. But still more 
active service in the very focus of rebellion, 
Delhi itself, was in store for him. 

Colonel Chester, the Adjutant-General of 
the army destined for the siege of that city, 
was killed at the action of Badlee-Kee-Serai, 
fought by Sir Henry Barnard on the 8th June. 
The choice of a successor lay between Nichol- 
son and Chamberlain, and General Reed, the 
provisional Commander-in-chief, selected the 
latter to fill the arduous and responsible post. 
Hastening dowr from Peshawur, Nicholson, who 


| had been summoned to succeed him, took com- 


mand of the moveable column on the 21st June, 


| on which day it had marched into Jullundhur. 


Neville Chamberlain, as Adjutant-General of 
the army, arrived in the camp before Delhi on 
the 24th June, bringing with him Lieutenant 





Alexander Taylor, a most talented officer of 
engineers.* 

On the 9th of July, 1857, not long after his 
arrival, Chamberlain was entrusted with the 
command of the troops despatched to drive 
back the enemy who had sallied out of the 
walls of Delhi. Early in the morning the rebels 
showed outside the city in great force; our 
main picket was reinforced, and the troops 
remained accoutred in their tents ready to 
turn out, while an unceasing cannonade was 
kept up from the city walls, and from field 
artillery outside. About ten o'clock the insur- 
gents appeared to be increasing in numbers in 
the suburbs on our right, when suddenly a body 
of cavalry emerged from cover on the extreme 
right and charged into camp. A gallant 
young officer, Lieutenant Hills, in command of 
two guns of Major Tombs’ troop of Horse Ar- 
tillery, immediately, and single-handed, charged 
the head of the enemy’s cavalry, hoping, by 
this act of devotion, to give time to his gun- 
ners to unlimber, and open on the advancing 
horse. With his own hand this gallant youth 
cut down two troopers, but would have paid 
for this chivalrous act of bravery with his life, 
had not his. commanding officer, Tombs, who 
from his tent saw him on the ground with 
one of the enemy’s sowars about to kill him, 
dropped Hill’s opponent with his revolver at a 
longshot of thirty yards. The latter got up 
and engaged another sowar on foot, who was cut 
down by Tombs, after Hills hadreceived a severe 
wound on the head, thus twice saving his sub- 
altern’s life. It is pleasant to record that both 
these gallant officers, worthy members of that | 
noble regiment the Bengal Artillery, received 
the Victoria Cross for their heroism. The 
Major is now a Major-General and a Knight of 
the Bath, the Subaltern a Brevet-Lieutenant- 
Colonel, with the Abyssinian medal. Mean- 
while great confusion had been caused by the 
inroad of the sowars, who, however, were 
driven back with severe loss. All this time 
the cannonade from the city, and from the 
field guns, raged fast and furious, while a heavy 
fire of musketry was kept up upon our bat- 
teries and pickets. A column was therefore 
formed to dislodge the rebels, consisting of 
700 infantry and eight guns, reinforced en route 
by two companies of the 60th Rifles, the whole 
under Brigadier-General Chamberlain. As this 





column swept up the Subzee Mundee suburb, 
Major Reid, commanding the Sirmoor bat- 
talion, was instructed to move down and co- 
operate with such infantry as could be spared 
from the main picket. The insurgents were 
cleared out of the gardens without difficulty, 





* “The Panjaub and Delhi in 1857.” By the Rev. 
J. Cave Browne, M.A. 
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though the denseness of the' vegetation ren- 
dered the mere operation of passing through 
them a work of time. At some of the enclo- 
sures, however, a very obstinate resistance was 
made, and the insurgents were not dislodged 
without considerable loss. Eventually every- 
thing was effected that was desired, success 
being greatly insured by the admirable and 
steady practice of Major Scott’s battery under 
a heavy fire, eleven men being put hors de 
combat out of its small complement. By sun- 
set the engagement was over, and the troops 
returned to camp, drenched through with rain 
which for several hours had fallen at intervals 
with great violence. Our casualties this day 
numbered 223 officers and men_ killed, 
wounded, and missing, while the enemy must 
have suffered greatly. Our men buried or 
burned 250 of their dead, and large numbers 
were removed by their comrades into the city, 
so that it was computed their loss fel! little 
short of 1,000. Hence, perhaps, the quiet of 
the four succeeding days, the enemy contenting 
themselves with sustaining the fire from their 
batteries. 

On the morning of the 14th July the rebels 
again swarmed out, 9,000 or 10,000 strong, 
and made an onslaught on the British position. 
On the preceding day they had fired a 
salute of twenty-one guns in honour of the 
sack of Agra, and for the reverses we had sus- 
tained there, and now vowed, it was said, to 
follow up this short-lived advantage to their 
cause by carrying our batteries. Their attack 
was made as usual on the ridge on our right 
flank, and for many hours they kept up an 
incessant fire of artillery and musketry. As 
the fire from the ridge failed to drive them 
off, a column moved into the Subzee Mundee 
about three in the afternoon, and, after a sharp 
struggle, forced them to withdraw their field 
artillery, and to retire into the city. Our men 
pressed them so closely as to suffer from the 
grape fired from the city walls; it was found 
on this, as on subsequent occasions, as noted 
by Colonel Norman, in his official report to 
Government, that the grape thrown from large 
guns and howitzers ranged freely up to 1,000 
or 1,100 yards, and then inflicted mortal 
wounds. ‘The column of attack, of which 
General Chamberlain took the command, con- 
sisted of that noble regiment the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, Major Coke's corps of Punjaub 
Rifles, six Horse Artillery guns, and some 
details of the Guide Cavalry and Hodson’s 
Horse. Our loss this day was very heavy, con- 


seventh time in which he has been mentioned 
in the Gazette or despatches as “wounded in 
action.” The enemy’s dead were lying thick 
in many places, and their loss was estimated 
at 1,000. For hours carts were seen carrying 
the corpses into the city. An old temple, 
called by the European soldiers the “ Sammy 
House,” some way down the slope of the ridge 
towards the city, and within 900 yards of the 
walls, and which had been some time held by 
us, was the scene of severe fighting. Occupied 
by a party of Guide Infantry, it defied all 
efforts at capture, and next yaorning eighty 
dead bodies of mutineers were counted round it. 
The following is an interesting account of 
the action by the author of “The Punjaub and 
Delhi in 1857 :’—* On the morning of the 14th 
it was clear that the rebels meant to give us 
a day’s work. Out they streamed from the 
Lahore Gate through the Kissengunge suburb, 
and advanced upon the Subzee Mundee picket. 
This flank, however, had been within the last 
few days considerably strengthened. A guard 
of the 75th had taken possession; a strong 
breastwork had been run up on the crest of 
the ridge; while a fresh battery had been 
mounted to command the approach from this 
point. On came the rebels, as usual, under 
cover of the gardens and the ruined houses ; 
but our men now had shelter also, and orders 
had-been given that not a man should move 
from under cover of the breastworks. Here, 
strengthened by another body of the 75th and 
some of Coke’s Rifles, they maintained the 
defensive, and at the same time did con- 
siderable execution whenever any Pandies came 
from under cover and ventured too near. 
The fighting had gone on for some hours in 
this manner; the men were beginning to fret 
at the restraint; they panted for the order 
to be ‘up and at them,’ when about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, to their great joy, 
permission was given to clear the Subzee 
Mundee. A columr was formed, consisting 
of detachments of H.M.’s.75th, the 1st Euro- 
peans, Coke’s Rifles, and six guns from Scott's 
Battery, the whole under Brigadier Cham- 
berlain. The order once given to advance, 
first over the breastwork sprang Chamberlain 
himself, and the day’s work began in earnest. 
At the sight of our advancing column, the 
rebels, as usual, took to their heels; a pursuit 
ensued down the main street, through the 
bye lanes, over garden walls—wherever a Pandy 
skulked our fellows followed; and, if a truth- 
ful one, the list of casualties sent in to the 





sidering the numbers of the small besieging | 
army; 208 officers and men were killed and | 
wounded, among the latter being Chamberlain, 
whose arm was shattered by a_bullet,—the 


king that day must have been a more than 
usually heavy one. A thorough clearance of 
Subzee Mundee was made. 

“Well had it been had the pursuit ceased 
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here; but as the rebels scampered on in hun- 
dreds for the Lahore Gate, our men pressed 
on in full career, until unhappily they were 
carried away, and never stopped until they 
came within musketry range of the city walls. 
Here they began to fall fast, and a retreat was 
ordered. No sooner did they retire than the 
rebels poured out again, tnough prudently 
keeping within cover of their own guns. At 
this moment, Hodson, ‘who always turns up 
in moments of difficulty,’ arrived with some 
of his horse; a dashing charge sent the rebels 
again flying, and our column was drawn off 
without further loss. Yet dearly did we pay 
for the over-daring advance; a return of 15 | 
killed and 150 wounded made a sad gap in| 
our little body of effectives. The loss most 
|| heavily felt in camp was that of Brigadier 
|| Chamberlain himself, who had the bone of his 
|| left arm splintered by a grape-shot; for, as 
| Adjutant-General of the army, men had already 
| learned to look to him as the life of the force.” 
Soon after this affair, General Reed, whose 
health was completely broken, was forced, by 
increasing debility, to resign the command of 
the besieging force. But for his recent wound 
it is more than probable, as is stated in Rotton’s 
“Siege of Delhi,’ that Neville Chamberlain, 
| in whom the whole force had entire confidence, | 
| would have been selected. As it was, the choice 
| of the General fell upon Brigadier Archdale 
| Wilson, of the Artillery, an old and tried soldier, 
though not the senior officer with the force. 
The action of the 14th July was the last 
during the siege in which the subject of this 
memoir took part. His very severe wound 
| incapacitated him from sharing in the heavy 
|| fighting that took place almost daily, and this 
must have been a severe privation to a man of 
his temperament, debarring him from taking 
part in the perils of the final assault, in which 
his friend John Nicholson met his death, and 
won for himself a niche in that noblest of all 
temples of fame, the grateful hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen, as one of those who, 
having sacrificed his life pro putrid, will rank 
beside Nelson and Wolfe and Abercrombie, 
and that glorious and imperishable rail of | 
immortal heroes who have fallen in the hour | 
of victory. When Nicholson arrived in exmp, | 
on the 12th of August, with large reinforce- | 
ments, he found his friend, as he expressed it, | 
“on his back and unable to move;” and on the 
6th of September, when the siege train arrived, 
Chamberlain only commenced to sit up in his 
bed. We have some particulars of the state 
of his health in his wounded condition, in a 
letter written on the 25th of October, to Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, giving particulars of the 
deathof their mutual friend. Hesays,—‘ Under 














these circumstances,” speaking of his being 
confined to his bed, “I was, of course, only 
able to associate with him when he was off 
duty, but out of kindness to my condition 
he never failed-to pass a portion of the day 
with me, and frequently, though I would beg 
of him to go and take a canter, he would refuse 
and lose the evening air. My recovery, after 
once being able to sit up, was rapid, and by 
the time our first battery opened I was able to 
go in a doolie on to the ridge and watch the 
practice. He would frequently insist upon 
escorting me, and no woman could have shown 
more consideration, finding out good places from 
which to obtain the best view, and going ahead 


to see that I did not incur undue risks; for he | 
used to say, no wounded man had any business 


to go under fire.” Then he describes the 


wound and lamented death of the youthful | 
hero. Neville Chamberlain, in turn, now nursed | 


him “like a woman,” and when, at the early 


age of thirty-six, Brigadier-General Nicholson | 
expired, his old Punjaub friend and comrade, | 
“who,” in the words of the chaplain, “had 
soothed the dying moments of the departed | 
hero, and ministered to his wants while living, | 
now that he was dead and concealed from his | 
sight, stood as long as he well could beside 


the coffin as chief mourner.” 


After the capture of Delhi, Chamberlain, 
still suffering so much from his wound as to | 


be incapacitated from taking the field with the 


Delhi force, removed into the city, where he | 
For his distinguished | 
services he was nominated a C.B.and an Aide- | 


remained some months. 


de-camp to the Queen; and whether we con- 


sider the length or importance of the services | 


he has rendered to the state, or the number 
of honourable scars he bears on his body, 
or the high military talents that render him 
prominent among officers of his standing 
in India,—if weconsider these claims to honours, 


no officer was more worthy of being an Aide- | 
de-camp to her Majesty, an honour which, | 


however, “according to the rules of the ser- 
vice,” he ceased to enjoy on attaining the rank 
of Major-General. As soon as Neville Cham- 
berlain’s health would permit, he returned to 
Lahore, and organized a column of Punjaubees, 
with a view to operate in Rohilcund, and clear 
Bareilly of Khan Bahadoor’s mutinous rabble. 
This levy was, in the following March, placed 
under the command of Col. Baird Smith, C.B., 
and did good service in Reailcund. Not for 


long was the gallant Chamberlain unemployed | 


at his favourite pastime of fighting, even though 
it might be only a “little war,”—on the prin- 
ciple, I presume, that “half a loaf is better 
than no bread.” 

During the ensuing operations he held for 
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| of Commandant of the Punjaub Irregulars, had 


| outpost; but they were well met by a native 
| commissioned officer in charge of a detachment 
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the first time the supreme command. On our 
north-west frontier there is a tribe, the Mah- 
soods, who form a powerful subdivision of 
the Wuzeerees. Their hills are conterminous 
with the border of the Dehra Ismail Khan 
district, and it had become the custom for 
these freebooters to harass our villages, and 
carry off some 1,000 head of cattle annually. 
No “Illyrian or dark Suliote” is more ready 
to leave his flock to the wolf and vulture 
while he carries fire and sword into the neigh- 
bouring plains, than these robbers, to whom the 
worst type of the Highland cateran—in the bad 
old days of the ascendency of that political yet 
infamous cattle-lifter or highway robber—was 
mild in comparison. ‘Twice in 1855, and again 
in 1857, the Indian Government had meditated 
vengeance, but circumstances did not admit of 
it, but at length we were free to pay off old 
scores and settle accounts with them once for 
all. Accordingly, Chamberlain, in his capacity 


been called upon to punish the Khabul Kheyl 
Wuzeerees, in December, 1859, for the murder 
of Capt. Mecham, and for sundry acts of depre- 
dation. He had then scoured their hills with 
2,500 men, and destroyed four of their largest 
encampments, seizing 5,000 head of cattle and 
stores of grain, besides killing some of their 
tribe in skirmishes, in which he sustained but 
small loss. These reverses had humiliated 
this tribe, and induced them to become peace- 
able neighbours ; but, strange to say, the act of 
retributive justice did not prevent the Mahsood 
Wuzeerees, only three months later, from pour- 
ing down upon our fertile plains from their fast- 
nesses, with 3,000 men, and attacking a cavalry 


of horse, who cut up nearly 300 of them. 
Neville Chamberlain, with another brilliant 
border officer, Col. Lumsden, immediately took 
the field with 6,000 men, so threatening did mat- 
ters look at one time. The hills were entered on 
the 17th April, 1860, and after some hard march- 
ing, he forced his way through all opposition, 
stormed thestrongholds of Mukeem and Kanee- 
goum, the latter being 7,000 feet above the 
level of the sea; and finally returned to the 
plains on the 16th May, after not more than 
three weeks’ absence from camp. In a military 
point of view the campaign was a brilliant 
success. General Chamberlain had penetrated 
into an unknown territovy farther thin we 
had ever done before, terrified into submission 
the only great tribe which had never yet been 
chastised, and added to our prestige in the eyes 
of other clans, and all this in the face of almost 
insurmountable natural obstacles, of the terrible 
heat, and a fierce and hitherto vatamed foe. 











Once more we find our hero taking the field 
when all the rest of India and the world were 
enjoying the blessings of peace. This, known 
as the Umbeyla campaign, was also called a 
“ little war,” and yet thirty-six British officers 
and nearly 1,000 men were killed or wounded 
during its continuance; while before its con- 
clusion no less than 25,000 men were in motion 
west of the river Jhelum. The scene was the 


Mahabun, or black mountain, supposed by some | 
Indian antiquarians—General James Abbott | 
amongst the number—to be the hill Aornos, | 


which ¢ost Alexander more than two years of 
fighting and a large proportion of his army, 
though learned men differ on this point. The 
Mahabun has also been the scene of General 
Wilde’s recent successful campaign. 

The ostensible cause of the war was the 
insolent conduct of a body of Wahabee fanatics, 
who had taken up their residence at the town 
of Mulkah, on one of the lower spurs of the 
Mahaban. This colony had, in 1858, caused 
great annoyance, committing depredations on 
our villages, and Sir Sydney Cotton had then 
chastised them, but the punishment had not 
created a sufficient impression; and as they 
resumed their practices, a force, consisting of 
5,600 men of all arms, was assembled, in 18638, 
under General Chamberlain’s command. On 


the 19th October the General broke up his | 
camp, and having misled the enemy into the | 
belief that he intended to enter the Chumla | 


valley by the Darun defile, marched for the 
Umbeyla pass, which was some nine miles in 
length, and both intricate and difficult. On 
reaching the most formidable gorge of the 
pass, seven miles from the entrance, the force 
waited for the guns, commissariat, and baggage 
to close up, and the two miles of that march, 
unfinished on the 21st of October, remained so 
until the 16th of December following. The 
enemy quickly occupied the heights on both 
sides of the pass, and the fighting was constant 
and most severe. The British force, in self- 
defence, had to push pickets up the precipitous 
gorge in which they were encamped. The 











most celebrated of these positions were those | 


known as the Eagle’s Nest and Crag Pickets, 


and these posts were the scenes of the most | 
desperate fighting all through the ensuing | 


campaign ; this may be gathered from the fact, || 


that so precipitous were the sides of the pass, 
that in the event of attack no reinforcements 
could reach the Crag Picket in less than forty- 
five minutes, nor the Hagle’s Nest in less than 
one hour. Desperate fighting took place on 
the 26th October, on the 29th, and on the 30th, 
when many gallant officers and men fell. 

On the night of the 12th November the 
Crag Picket, which was garrisoned by Col. 
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Brownlow with 150 men, was assaulted for six vive to carry on the succession, of. frontier 
hours by 3,000 fanatics, who fought with that heroes of the Nicholson and Edwardes type. 
reckless bravery for which these misguided; ‘Sir Neville Chamberlain—for he was created 
wretches) were distinguished: «In some in- .a K.O.B. in 1863—returned to Europe on sick 
stances! they wére seen to clutch the muzzles of ‘leave, and, on the 5th: August in the following 
the cannon, cutting desperately at the gunners; year, was raised to the, rank of, Major-General. 
in others they threw themselves fearlessly at| On his resignation of the command of the 
the slight breastworks, leaping; sword in hand,'-Punjaub Irregular Force in April, 1865, Sir 
amongst their defenders, andidying the glorious ; John Lawrence issued a complimentary, but 
death so well earned. There was severe fight- well-deserved. general order, in which he 
ing on! the 18th;.and again on the 20th Novem- recorded his),appreciation.. of | the,. General's 
ber, when the gallant Colonel Hope ofithe 71st distinguished services, of the value of which 
was severely’ wounded, as was also General,no one was capable of forming a better 
Chamberlain, whoaccompaniedtheassault;—the estimate than the Viceroy. . On.the enlarge- 
force thus ‘being deprived of the services of its ment of the Military Order of the Star of India, 
two-senior officers. This wound of the General's, in May, 1866, Neville Chamberlain was made 
the eighth he had received in action, did not dis-;a Knight Commander; but beyond these 
pirit’ him in:his efforts to dislodge the enemy crosses, and the honourable scars of half a 
from an almost impregnable position; dnd; score of wounds, earned by that dauntless 
although ‘he received a telegram authorizing courage which caused him to expose his per- 
him to abandon his position, like Nelson he sonin whatever quarter blows were thickest, — 
refused to do ‘so; ‘but, inthe words of another | beyond these acquisitions, Neville Chamberlain 
great: modern commander, determined to “fight has nothing to show in,the shape of rewards 
it out/on this line,’ until he had worn out the for ‘thirty years’ arduous service in a trying 
energies of his opponents. Major James, the |climate, and for having taken a. prominent 
Commissioner at Peshawur, who arrived at the | and not inglorious part in six campaigns. Had 
camp on the day of this discouraging event, | he been a French General he would ere this 
supported him in his refusal to retire, and | have borne a field-marshal’s baton, with a 
forthwith commenced to sow disunion ameng ducal coronet, and something handsome where- 
thetribes,—a project hecarried out to a success- | with to gild it. But we do things otherwise 
ful, issue, displaying throughout considerable |in Britain, powr encourager les autres; we 
astuteness. accept the life-long services of our most bril- 
In the meantime the force waited for rein- | liant Indian Generals, and then, on their return 
forcements, and on the arrival of these, under home, we suffer them to sink into oblivion ; 
General Garvock, who assumed supreme com-jand when, they die, the only recognition 
mand, the strength of the British army was | they receive is an obituary paragraph in the 
raised to 9,000 men. <A forward movement | J'imes! Does the world know that there is 
was now made, theenemy were defeated at every sucha soldier in existence as Sir George 
point,the towns of Laloo, Umbeyla, and Mulkah | Pollock, who a quarter of a century ago saved 
were burnt, and the treacherous inhabitants | British India, and picked up from the slough 
taught that British, vengeance could reach}of Afghan disaster British honour and pres- 
them even in fastnesses which had defied the | tige, rendering it once more bright and un- 
powers of the mighty Alexander. Number- | sullied, as in the days of Wellesley and Clive? 
less deeds of daring were wrought by stalwart | And yet Lord Auckland, whose . blundering 
arms, inspired by equally gallant hearts; bold) policy, as we have seen, caused the Cabul 
warriors illustrated by their valour the heroism | catastrophe, and Lord Ellenborough, who at 
of which the British soldier is capable, and | one time ordered Pollock and Nott (as we have 
made themselves a name in this short cam-/|also seen) to retire from Afghanistan, against 
paign. . Among such we may enumerate | which those heroes manfully protested, taking 
Colonels, Brownlow and Keyes, the latter of| upon themselves the terrible responsibility of 
whom had distinguished himself in hand-to- | advancing, and yet, I say these two noblemen 
hand combats in the former Wuzeeree cam-| were rewarded by earl’s coronets. 
paign, and who added to his laurels a fresh}; We have written of Neville Chamberlain’s 
wreath ; while of younger soldiers we may | qualities as a great leader; but those who 
name Fosbery, who gained the much-coveted | desire to study him as a Christian soldier and 
prize of the V,,C. by his gallantry at the Crag | tender-hearted man should read his letter to 
Picket; and Battye, who, like his . chivalric | Herbert Edwardes, on the death of their mutual 
brother, Quentin Battye, killed at Delhi, died| friend, John Nicholson, as recently published 
with his face to the enemy; and a host of|by Mr, Kaye, in his Memoir of the latter 
others;,of whom some fell, and others yet sur-| great soldier and hero. It is touching in its 
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simplicity, and is a beautiful record of that | that noble exemplar of all the virtues that ought 
bond of love and comradeship that united the | to distinguish a Christian officer and gentleman, 
band of brothers who worked together in the | Henry Lawrence, their commox father, as they 
Punjaub with such singleness of purpose, under } loved to call him. 


THE UNFAITHFUL SENTINEL. 


Tue night was cold and cheerless; the snowy flakes fell fast ; 
And the sentinel grew weary, as the wind went sighing past: 
Weary of his resistance to nature’s quiet powers, 

And of the tardy transit of those ever-lengthening hours. 


He could have battled bravely if, grasping sword and shield, 
He might but have encountered his foes in open field ; 
His was no coward spirit that would have quailed with fear, 
Had the loud war-cry sounded upon his listening ear. 


He loved the whirl of conflict, the glorious clash of arms,— 
But oh this dreary marching! these wearying midnight calms! 
His steps relaxed their vigour, and o’er his eyelids crept 

Soft charms to which he yielded, till at his post he slept! 


And then he dreamt sweet dreamings, of loved ones far away, 
And fancy drew bright pictures of many a festive day ; 

And hope a web was weaving, of loveliest tints and dyes, 
That might have matched in splendour the iris of the skies. 


And all the while towards him, with stealthy step and slow, 
Crept on, amidst the snowflakes, the wily Indian foe: 
Revengeful were their glances, their aim so true and clever, 
That from his dreams that soldier woke but to sleep for ever! 


Unfaithful to his duty, neglectful of his trust, 

Through his unguarded inlet, the savage warriors rushed : 
Swift victims fell his comrades to their fierce hate that night, 
And only one survivor dear safety found in flight. 


That sentinel !—they blamed him for all this loss of life ; 

Yet he had only slumbered. Ah! easier far the strife 

Which we, as Christian soldiers, must brave from day to day, 
Than resolute compliance with the mandate, “ Warcu and pray!” 


NETTA LEIGH, 
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NO SMALL CHANGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


A poor, forlorn, famished, spectre-like weaver,| And she paused; for she herself certainly 
out of work, unused to beggary, stood in thin, | had not done so. 

tattered garments, that ill-defended him from “Tt’s all very well,” she resumed, “for the 
the north-east wind, outside the door of the| wealthy to give freely; and very bad when, 
carriage in which sat Mrs. Blisset, warm and /|like Mrs. Blisset, they make a point of shut- 
well-fed, wrapped in purple velvet and white|ting their eyes to anything that excites com- 
ermine, with her feet on a foot-warmer, her! passion. But really when ladies have limited 
hands in a muff, and a lozenge in her mouth. incomes, which I have, and perhaps you——”’ 
He was vainly trying to catch her eye, which} “Qh, yes, mine is very limited,” said Miss 
she very well knew, but she took care not to| Herrick; “but I will wish you good morning 
see it, and looked straight forward, with an| now, for I am going in here.” 

expression that said, “I wonder, fellow, what} And Miss Dawes suddenly found herself 
you see charitable in my countenance?” Still | without a companion. 

he lingered on, and at length she inadvertently | “ What a world this is!” mused she, as she 
turned her eyes and methis. He gave her an) walked forward in rather a moralizing strain. 





| appealing look, and was beginning to state his “ People are so dreadfully inconsistent. Letitia 


case, when, frigidly drawing herself up, she| Herrick, every one knows, is inconceivably 
sa’d, without waiting to hear it,— 'straitened. No wonder she is so, when she 
*T’ve no small change.” | gives away in this manner, without making the 
“ And I didn’t even ask her,” said the poor least inquiry. It was just to relieve her own 


man‘ indignantly, as feelings at the moment; and I can hardly call | 
it ‘not letting her left hand know what her | 


ee right hand doeth.’ Soup in a cook-shop! so 


Two elderly ladies, who were passing, heard uncalled for! Of course, the man will beg 


| Mrs. Blisset’s speech and saw the look, and | again, when he finds he can get a dinner so 
| one of them sa:d to the other,— | easily. Of course he looked cold; why, I 


“Did you ever hear anything like that?| suppose I look cold. I am sure I feel so. 
And quite true! Old Mr. Blisset married his But to give everybody hot soup, just because 
cook. She rules him completely, and forgets | there’s a cold, north-east wind, why, it’s down- 
she was ever in his kitchen. She may well right absurd.” 
say she has no small change.” | Then she oscillated back to the delinquen- 

“But how bad of her,” said Miss Herrick, | cies of Mrs. Blisset. 

“now that she wants for nothing, to forget| “It would never have hurt her to have 
those who are in want ofeverything! I must| given the man a penny bun—a plain one— 


| give a trifle to that poor man myself, though | while her footman was bringing her rout-cakes 
| I’m not over rich.” ,and macaroons. They say that she and Mr. 


He had walked off, weak and depressed, and Blisset have macaroons and brandy-cherries 
gave a hollow cough when Miss Herrick | put on table every day, when they’re quite by 
reached him. themselves. Very likely. As for calling on 

“You want something to warm you, I think, her, that I never would do. Miss Perrot 
this cold day,” said she, kindly. “Do get some- does, for she calls on everybody, but I 
thing, as soon as you can, to eat, not to drink. prefer being select. Miss Perrot was quite 
There is a little eating-house over the way; and amused at the affability with which Mrs. 


this will get you a nice basin of hot soup.” | Blisset spoke of ‘ the lower orders ;’ ‘What can 
He gave her such a grateful look. It quite you expect from people of that sort?’ ‘ Poor 
repaid her. | thing, it was to be expected,’ and so on. A 


“Well, now, I don’t quite know what to say good deal of that has worn off now, I’m told. 
to that,” said Miss Dawes, when she rejoined| She says people think she’s made of money. 





her; “believing street beggars, as a rule, is, She won't look at any petitions or begging | 


open to exceptions.” \letters, saying there’s the union for people to 
“Ob, I've no rule,” said Miss Herrick,|go to; certainly, begging letters have become 


| rather apologetically. quite a nuisance now.” 


“You mean you act on impulse; but I don’t| So that, between Mrs. Blisset and Miss Her- 
know whether that’s quite right either. If|rick, Miss Dawes found it impossible to decide 
everybody did, you know if what was the exact right path. She had a 
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general notion that the rich should not with- 
hold too much, nor the straitened be expected 
to give as if they were rich; and, so far, she 
was right. Only it is very difficult for us all 
to decide what “too much” is. And there- 
fore we had better not decide for our neigh- 
bours. 

Miss Herrick turned into a small house, 
where a poor woman was washing, who looked 
very pleased to see her. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Payne. I thought 
| that you would like to know that Mary was 
| quite well.” 
| “Thank you kindly, ma’am., 

gives satisfaction P”’ 

“Well, she——Dear me, how badly you 
have hurt your hand !” 

“T ran a bit of wood into it, ma’am, and it’s 
festered; it makes me so awkward. I should 
poultice it by rights, only I’m washing.”’ 

“ You really should; you must as soon as 
You must take care of yourself, you 
| know, for you are very valuable to your 
family. Mary is a very good little girl, only 
not quite used to her work.” 

“She is but young, ma’am.” 

“Yes, she is* but young. 
young once.” 

And after a little more friendly chat, Miss 
Herrick went away, telling her that Mary 
should bring her a nice cake of dripping in 
the evening. 

“We were all young once.” Miss Herrick 
||. recalled the truism rather mournfully as she 
|| walked homewards. She had been the youngest 
of a numerous and happy family; now she 
|| was the only one left. They had been very 
|| affluent once, and suddenly became poor during 
| a great monetary crisis, in which many were 
| actually ruined, whereas they had a very little 
left. Her brother accepted employment at 
| some mines in the Brazils; she had seen him 
Her life was now a solitary one, 
| yet cheered by piety and content. Her chief 
| difficulty now was to make both ends meet; 
|| for she had not naturally a turn for saving. 
|| In her early days of affluence she had always 


I hope she 


We were all 


|| given freely; so that to have to think twice | 


| —thrice, many times—before she gave once, | Z 
| cannot spare, nor, I’m sure, can you. 


was “no small change.” 

She reached the entrance of a small house 
on the outskirts of the town, that might aptly 
| be described in Crabbe’s words :— 


“Down by the church-way walk, and where the 
brook 
Winds round the chancel like a shepherd’s crook, 
In that small house, with those green pales be- 
fore, 
Where jasmine trails on either side the door, 
1. 








Where those dark shrubs that would grow wild 
at will, 

Were clipped in form and tantalized with skill, 

Where cockles blanched and pebbles neatly spread 

Formed shining borders for the larkspurs’ bed, 

There dwelt a lady, wise, austere, and nice, 

Who by her virtue showed her scorn of vice.” 


The house door was not locked. Miss Her- 
rick let herself in by merely turning the handle, 
as was often her custom, to save trouble. On 
entering the parlour, which her little maid was 
dusting, smash went something. 

She dropped into a chair. “Oh, Mary!” 

Mary looked concerned. 

“Do you know what you’ve done ?” 

“ Broken the little glass ship” (very softly). 

“Had you not strict orders not to dust 
those things?” 

“ Please, ma’am, I thought I’d save you the 
trouble.” 

“Bring me the pieces.” 

And to Mary’s surprise and dismay, Miss 
Herrick actually cried over them. 

“They can never be mended,” said she; 
“but I shall put them in a little bag, and keep 
them. Yow shall make the little bag, and 
stitch it all round. ‘That will not be a hard 
punishment for you, Mary; but it will make 
you remember it.” 

She dried her eyes, and looked at the frag- 
ments with sorrow. 

“This little glass ship was given me by my 
only brother, whom I shall never, never see 
any more. Look here.” 

And Miss Herrick opened a little red mo- 
rocco case, containing the miniature of a young 
gentleman. 

“'That’s my brother Harry. He is dead; 
he can never give me another keepsake. See 
what an injury you have done me by disobey- 
ing orders.” 

Mary looked sorry. 

“Yesterday you broke ‘only a teacup,’ but 
it spoilt a set. On Monday you broke a violet 
glass. It’s all very well to think ‘oh, it’s only’ 
this, or ‘it’s only’ that; but all these things 
are keepsakes, and can never be replaced,—to 
say nothing of the money they cost, which I 


“No, ma’am,” very softly. 

“Now go down-stairs, and be more careful.” 

Mary obeyed, and Miss Herrick sat sadly 
musing on old times, till, rousing herself, she 
muttered, “This won’t do,” and went up-stairs 
to lay aside her walking dress, There were 
not many stairs to mount, nor many rooms to 
enter. ‘'T'wo little sitting-rooms and a kitchen, 
two bedrooms and an attic, comprised the 
whole accommodation ; and so completely did 
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it answer all Miss Herrick’s requirements, 
that she might truly say,— 


** My house, my house, though thou art small, 
Thou art to me the Escurial.” 


And a great deal happier was she in it than 
most of the possessors of the Escurial would 
seem ever to have been; for happiness de- 
pends less on the extent of our means than the 
moderation of our desires. 

Miss Herrick had gradually circumscribed 
her desires, till a very modest annuity covered 
all that she wanted or wished for; but a rise 
or fall in prices sometimes places the holder of 
a fixed income in rather embarrassing circum- 
stances. This winter everything was very 
dear, especially bread and butcher meat; it 
was felt by the labouring classes, and it was 
felt by ladies of limited incomes. While Miss 
Herrick was pondering over her accounts in 
the evening, and wishing one shilling would 


go as far as two, Mary came to say she had 


bag 


washed up, and should she make the little 
P 


“Yes, when you are dressed; and after you 


| have made it, you shall take the dripping to 
| your mother.” For Miss Herrick neither bore 


malice nor broke her promises. 
Mary’s face shone with pleasure; and while 
the little fragment of silk was being shaped 


| into a bag, Miss Herrick told her of Master 


Harry; how good he had been from a mere 
boy,—how generous, how unselfish; what a 
truth-teller, what a hater of anything mean! 


“You may see it in his face in his picture,” | 


| said she. 
When Mary had departed on her errand, | with me.” 


| 
| 


| Miss Herrick returned to her accounts; and | 
the more she studied them, the harder it was | “ 


| to find what to retrench. 


said she; “and if nothing unforeseen happens, 
such as a bad illness, I hope I may still make 
both ends meet. This seems now the chief 
end of my life; and my life will soon end, and 
no matter. Not a creature remains to sorrow 
for me. 
their race, and why should not I be?” 
tear shone in her eye. 


That winter was, on the whole, usefully and | 
happily spent. Miss Herrick spent much time | 


in teaching her little maid, in visiting the old 





Before supper, she and Mary always read a 
chapter in the Bible together. Then she had 
the fires put out, saw to all the fastenings, and 
looked into all the dark closets and corners 
—for she was rather afraid of “ the rogues,”— 
and left a scuttle of coals at the head of the 
stairs for “the rogues” to stumble over, if so 
be they got in. 

Just as the polyanthuses and primroses were 
coming out, and the hedges in full bud, and 
the larks singing high overhead, there came a 
smart rap at the door, and Miss Herrick was 
startled almost out of her wits by Mary’s 
abruptly entering, and saying, quite scared,— 

“ Please, ma’am, here’s Mr. Harry!” 

“Harry, my dear boy!” almost shrieked 
Miss Herrick, as a youth about eighteen or | 
twenty entered, and throwing herself into his | 
arms with a burst of tears. 

He hardly knew what to make of it. 

“T’m afraid I’ve taken you by surprise, | 
aunt,” said he. 

“Oh,” said she, struggling to compose her- | 
self, “I thought you were your father! Of 
course I know it can’t be. You are just the 
age he was when I saw him last. I know 
you must be his son, though I did not know | 
he had one.” 

* You’re not sorry to see me, aunt, I hope,” 
said Harry. “ Papa told me to be sure tocome | 
and see you directly I could.” 

“He’s alive, then?” cried Miss Herrick. 

“ Oh, thank God!” 

Her tears flowed fast, but she soon wiped | 
them away. “Glad to see you? Ofcourse I 
am,” said she. “I hope you are come to stay | 


“ Yes, Iam, if quite convenient,” said Harry. 
The fact is, ’'m on the railway here, with a | 


good salary; and as long as I’mon this line, I | 
“Ah, well, I have paid my way thus far,” | 


shall be very glad indeed to be with you, aunt, | 
if you can take me in.” 
“To be sure I can,” said Miss Herrick, with- 


out any consideration of ways and means; and | 


she immediately began devising the (for her) | 


most profuse orders of eggs, and chops, and 


Somebody must always be the last of marmalade, and anchovy paste, and nobody | 
‘A| 


knows what; taking out the best bed-linen and | 
table-linen that had so long been awaiting the | 
visitor that never came; even rummaging out 
a bootjack and hat-peg. 

“ Now,” said she, “I’m going to be happier 











and the sick, and in working for the poor.| than I’ve been for many a long year; and you 
_ Towards dusk, she often played sacred songs | must tell me about everything.” 
and chants on heroldpiano. When her work was | He did telk her about everything, for he was 
folded up and put away, she beguiled an hour | a very good hand at talking when he was lucky 
| or two with one or other of the few books she | enough to secure a good listener; and it would 
| had retained of her father’s library,—Boswell’s | have done anybody’s heart good to see the 
“ Life of Johnson,” may be, or Cowper’s “ Let-| change he wrought in Miss Herrick, and how 


| ters,” or Crabbe, or Southey, or Walter Scott. | speedily and completely the aunt and nephew 


| 
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settled into fast friends. He wrote to his 
father that aunt Letty was the jolliest old 
lady he had ever known in his life; and so 
young, too, considering how old she really was; 
and so good-looking, and so active, and so kind 
to everybody, particularly to him. He should 
like to live with her all the while he was in 
England ; or at any rate, till he got married. 
Married, indeed, and he but nineteen! How- 
ever, the young ladies of the place thought 
him quite worth notice, and Miss Herrick was 
soon much in request for the sake of her 
nephew, and invited with him to picnics, and 
croquet-parties, and small, select tea-drinkings. 


Sometimes she went to them, sometimes not; | 


she went nowhere except within a walking 
distance, and could not afford to be tempted 
into extra expenditure on dresses and caps; 
but yet she would not be a wet blanket to 
dear Harry, who was so exactly like hia dear 
father, and who had brought her into commu- 
nication with her long-lost brother again. 

So, when he had a leisure evening, she 
| made a point of going with him among her 

acquaintance, and while he found amusement 
| among the younger members of the company, 

she enjoyed looking on, and talking of him to 
| other old ladies, and hearing their commenda- 
| tion of him. 
| He made the house quite alive. Little Mary 
said it was not like the same; and though he 
doubled her work, she enjoyed waiting on him 
immensely. She would darn his dreadfully 
worn socks with twice the zeal with which she 
mended Miss Herrick’s stockings that scarcely 
had a dropped stitch. She never minded 
cleaning his muddy boots, or brushing his 
splashed clothes, or posting his letters in the 
rain, or making crisp toast for him in the dog 
days, or setting his room to rights when his 
things were all scattered about. Mr. Harry 
developed capabilities in little Mary that had 
never been manifested before. 

As for Miss Herrick, twenty years seemed 
taken off her age. Instead of the sombre 
past, her thoughts were now chiefly with the 
present and the future, and generally of a 
cheerful complexion. Instead of having only 
| herself to think of, she was now engrossed in 
another. “ What will Harry like? Mr. Harry 
| must not have cold mutton, Mary. We must 
|| have rissoles and a little bit of fish. You 
must toss up a little something hot for Mr. 
Harry’s supper. The string of Mr. Harry’s 
| blind is broken; bring it down to me. Mr. 
Harry’s umbrella wants mending; you must 
run down with it to Jones, and say we must 
have it back to-morrow. Bring Mr. Harry’s 
clean things to me, Mary, that I may look 
them over carefully.” 











How pleasant it was to go with him to 
church; to hear him rcad the lessons and a 
sermon on rainy Sunday evenings; to hear 
him retail select passages from the newspapers 
and periodicals which he brought home with 
him! 

It appeared that his father’s course had 
been one of strange misfortune and vicissi- 
tude. At length he was in smooth water, 
only moderately well off. After the long break 
in their correspondence, he and his sister now 
exchanged letters by every mail. He made 
out from Harry how very slender were her 
means, and contrived that Harry should, at 
least, be no additional expense to her. This 
was thoughtful, and it was all that she would 
have liked. Thus months went on most hap- 
pily to them all. Harry seemed likely to be 
ordered off, before long, into another locality; 
but meanwhile, being of a susceptible and 
impressible nature, he had fallen quite in love 
with one of the vicar’s pretty daughters, 
and as neither these young ladies nor their 
parents were mercenary, an engagement 
seemed very likely to come of it, that 
would only entail the necessity of a few years’ 
waiting. 

Miss Herrick was Harry's confidante and 
sympathizer, and took the liveliest interest in 
his success. He was sanguine of making 
enough to marry upon before he was four-and- 
twenty ; and many were the plans of how to 
live well on three hundred a year that he 
drew up for himself. 

“Tt’s a long while to look forward to, cer- 
tainly,” said he, drawing a long breath, after 
designing a pretty cottage; “but meanwhile, 
aunt, we’re tolerably happy as we are, he? 
downright jolly! And Emily says she would 
much rather be engaged than not. What 
stuff people have written in the Times about 
‘Can a man marry on three hundred a year P’ 
Of course he can, if he isn’t a fool, nor mar- 
ried to one.” 

Here we must leave the little idyl. It gave 
fair promise of a desirable winding up. Miss 
Herrick was inexpressibly happy; she had the 
rare secret of happiness, which consists in 
heartily sympathizing with others. And sym- 
pathy often creates sympathy in return; so 
that it makes happy both ways. At one time 
Miss Herrick’s life had been flat and spiritless 
enough : she had been rich and she was poor; 
she had been one of a numerous family, and 
she was left alone. But the unexpected ar- 
rival and companionship of her young relative 
completely roused and almost rejuvenized her ; 
and in a very different sense from Mrs. Blisset 
(who, by-the-bye, was becoming dropsical) she 
was sensible of “no small change.” 
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Truty we live in a wonderful age !—em- 
phatically an age of research, The discoveries 
that have been made since some of us were 
children are of such startling character and 
permanent importance, that we almost feel as 
travellers in an unknown land, upon whom, 
after a wearisome night of doubt and dark- 
ness, the morning at last begins to dawn, 
opening before them a landscape boundless in 
extent and fruitfulness; and promising, as in- 
creasing light attends the footsteps of the 
coming sun, still brighter scenes of loveli- 
ness, still richer plains inviting culture, or 
mountains teeming with hidden treasure. 

The Utopian dreams of the most visionary 
of our fathers have been more than realized 
in the experience of their children; and feats 
beyond the fabled achievements of the en- 


chanter’s wand are among the daily occurrences | 


of every-day life. We have heard of some 
great general, who, having issued a command, 
on being told that its execution was impossible, 
magniloquently exclaimed to his subordinate, 
“Sir, I do not know the meaning of impos- 
sible !”” and the expression, although it must 


THE BED OF OCEAN. 
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What would its adventurous builder have said 
had he lived to see our fleet of ironclads 
afloat, incumbent on the labouring waves, 
which, however unused to the weight, are far 
from being overburdened even by a load so 
prodigious! In these days, in fact, we are not 
astonished at any achievement, however mar- 
vellous; every triumph gained seems but an 
additional step of the great ladder whereby we 
are climbing to more perfect knowledge of the 
machinery of nature, and although the con- 


dividually, are but little remote from each 
other, the aggregate of their reach is wonder- 


already attained sufficiently extensive 
bewilder the mind unaccustomed to such an 
elevation. One day we see a few hundred 
feet of wire distributed through the walls of 
King’s College, communicating at each end 
with a lozenge-shaped dial, on which are 
arranged the letters of the alphabet, having 





have sounded to ordinary ears as somewhat | 


in the braggadocio or Bobadil style, was not 
In these days, however, | 


without its admirers. 


wonder, that the movement of these needles are 
consentaneous and responsive. 
of a few months wires are seen stretching from 
London to Croydon, and between Liverpool 


impossibilities are unknown, and the word! and Manchester the result is equally success- 


might, without much detriment, be expunged | ful. 


The sea is next invaded: cables of un- 


from the dictionary as being antiquated or heard-of contrivance are laid from shore to 


obsolete. 


shore, from continent to continent, until at last 


An impossibility, as exemplified by Sheridan, | we read that a party of gentlemen, dining in 
was to travel by steam, or light London with | London at the usual hour of six, telegraph to 


| gas; and yet the children of this generation} a party at New York, proposing a toast, and 


inquire how people managed to travel before} receive for answer that they shall be happy 


steam was invented, and speculate upon the 
Cimmerian darkness of those days when there 
was no gas. Some five-and-twenty years ago 
it was asserted, and demonstrated too—at 
least, to the satisfaction of some philosophers— 


_ that to construct a steamboat capable of cross- 
| ing the Atlantic was an impossibility; never- 


theless that fact has been accomplished, and 


| fleets of steamships now run, not only to New 


| 
| 


York, but to New Zealand, and make their 
way as confidently to the antipodes and back 
again, as they did in our younger days from 
Dover to Calais. The idea of building an 
iron ship was within the last few years regarded 
as a chimerical absurdity; and we remember 
well the first tiny craft, constructed of thin 
plates of that metal, timidly creeping over the 
water upon which it was doubtfully trusted. 








| to drink it with all honours when the proper 


time comes, but as the convivial message has 
outrun time by a few hours, they must wait 
till the sun overtakes the too speedy messenger. 

That certain salts of silver are speedily 
blackened by exposure to the solar light was 
a fact well known to our grandmothers, who 
turned the circumstance to practical account 
whenever they used marking-ink, the stains 
of which were found to be indelible; yet who- 
ever dreamed in those days that this simple 
chemical phenomenon would become the basis 
of the science of photography; that by its 
assistance the landscape could be made to 
delineate itself in tints more durable than the 
evanescent scene portrayed, and that so 
quickly, that the curling foam which crests the 
wave shall not have time to fall before its pre- 


secutive rounds of that ladder, taken in- | 


ful, and the prospect from the high pinnacle | 
to | 


in their centre a needle not unlike that of a | 
mariner’s compass, and observe, with childlike | 


In the course | 
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sence is made permanent upon the mimic 
scene? The smile of beauty or the look of love, 
enchained amid the sunbeams, settles down to 
permanence as durable as statuary marble. 
The minutest revelations of the microscope are 
made to draw themselves with matchless 
fidelity, and even the transitory appearances 
attendant upon an eclipse of the sun are 
| leisurely studied by the astronomer, long after 
the swiftly fleeting shadow that occasioned 
them has irrevocably disappeared. 
In thus adverting to the numerous triumphs 
of modern science we naturally inquire the 
reason why such a sudden outburst of scien- 
tific acquaintance with, and sudden power 
| over the hitherto unknown agencies of nature, 
| should so remarkably characterize the age in 
| which we live; and we have not far to look for 
| a satisfactory solution of the question. We 
| live emphatically in a microscopic age; we 
| mean, not merely at a period when improve- 

ments in the: construction of the microscope 
| have laid open to our inspection minute exist- 
| ences of which our forefathers were ignorant, 
| but that we live at a period when mental micro- 

scopy keeps pace with, or even goes beyond 

the teachings of the optical instrument. We 

were amused, when recently turning over the 

pages of an old volume of the “ Philosophical 
| Transactions,’ to find therein recorded an 
| analysis of some mineral, wherein the chemist 
informs us that, after obtaining sundry quan- 
tities of phlegm and phlogiston, and other 





elements unknown to modern science, nothing | 


was left in the crucible but a small quantity of 
dirt, forgetful that it is just in that small 
quantity of dirt that the interest of the inquiry 
principally concentrates. 

In making the gas with which our streets 
are illuminated, not only a small, but a con- 
siderable quantity of refuse, obtained in the 
shape of gas tar, was but very recently looked 
upon as a mere worthless residuum, fit only to 
be used as a coarse substitute for paint; and 
yet from this very gas tar the magic wand of 
modern chemistry has succeeded in eliminating 
more valuable products than were ever before 
available for the service of mankind,—naphtha, 
| the solvent of india-rubber, and the basis of 
| waterproof clothing,—carbolic acid, the most 

wonderful antiseptic at present known,—ben- 
| zoline, an ether so Protean in its nature as to 

furnish not only the long list of magenta dyes, 
| presenting every hue and shade of beautiful 
| colour, but flavours imitative of those of a 
variety of fruits. 

In like manner the studies of the naturalist 
have taught him that it is only by means of an 
intimate acquaintance with microscopic organ- 
isms, of the very existence of which our fore- 








| fathers were ignorant, that he can hope to read 


the grand lessons belonging to geological and 
biological science. 
The researches of geology have proved, 


| beyond the possibility of doubt, that at one 


period or another every portion of the surface 
of this globe we call the earth has been sub- 
merged beneath the waters of the ocean, and 
that during a lapse of time exceeding human 
caleulation. If, therefore, we would under- 
stand the origination of the land now inhabited 
by terrestrial beings, it is evident that it is 
only by studying phenomena at present in 
progress in the depths of the sea, that we can 
hope to obtain accurate or satisfactory infor- 
mation; and yet, unfortunately, it is precisely 
on this subject that our knowledge up to the 
present time has been absolutely a blank; 
nay, more,—-so completely has prejudice, the 
lamentable result of ignorance, been allowed to 
obstruct inquiry, that philosophers resolutely 
persisted in ignoring the few facts brought to 
light in connection with so important an in- 
vestigation. A few phenomena badly observed, 
and still worse understood, had impressed 
upon scientific men an idea that the depths of 
ocean were uninhabitable by living things of 
any kind; and with this assurance they re- 
mained satisfied and content. Strange tales 
were told of bottles that had been let down to 
considerable depths, and brought up again full 
of water, forced into them by the tremendous 
pressure to which they had been subjected. 
Legs of mutton, similarly treated, were 
squeezed into unrecognisable lumps; and a 
boat, which Captain Scoresby saw taken down 
to some unmeasured depth by a wounded 
whale, and then brought again to the sur- 
face by the agonizing monster, was so saturated 
with salt water, driven into its pores, that it 
would no longer float or burn. 

Tn conformity with facts such as these, grave 
calculations were made as to the superincum- 
bent pressure of the ocean at different depths. 
At the depth of a mile it was found that a 
living animal would be subject to a pressure of 
160 atmospheres, equal to 2,640 Ibs. on every 
square inch of its superficial area. Atadepth 
of 2,000 fathoms the weight of the superincum- 
bent column of water amounted to nearly a 
ton and a half upon a square inch of surface ; 
whilst at 4,000 fathoms, equivalent to about 
four miles and a half, the load upon every 
square inch would weigh 750 atmospheres, or 
upwards of five tons. No one seems to have 
ever dreamed that the body of an animal at 
any given depth, being subject to equal pres- 
sure both within and without, the superincum- 
bent weight is completely neutralized, and 
consequently can no more be felt than the 
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varumetrical pressure of the atmosphere upon | successive belts or regions from the margin of 
our own bodies, amounting, as it does, at the| the high-water mark down to the deepest 
| level of the sea, to some 15 lbs. upon every | abysses from which living things have been 


| square inch of superficial area; making an | extracted. Peculiar types inhabit each of the 
aggregate of several tons, under the weight of! zones in depth, and are confined to their dis- 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 








| which heavy burden every man has to move 
|| about, and is nevertheless completely uncon- 
|| scious of the load. 

| It was in vain to argue that fishes and other 
aquatic forms of life, even of delicate structure, 
hundreds of yards beneath the surface, are 
quite untrammelled in their movements under 
pressure much greater than that sustained by 
ourselves; even the whale, the unconscious 
agent in Captain Scoresby’s celebrated experi- 
ment, must have plunged bodily to a depth 
considerably greater than that to which it 
dragged the boat, by means of a long line 
attached to the harpoon wherewith it had been 
struck, and yet it managed again to reach the 
upper air in search of the means of respiration, 
bringing the unlucky boat with it. It is not 
a little amusing, after the interval that has 
occurred, to recall to memory the various argu- 
ments put forth from time to time, in order to 








of life at a greater depth than that assigned 
by the disputants as the limit of habitability, 
which they were pleased to fix at about 300 
fathoms,—beyond this it was assumed by 
some that sea water must have at least the 
specific gravity of mercury, if it were not as 
heavy and nearly as solid as lead; and we 
were gravely told that, under such circum- 
stances, even a cannon ball would find some 
difficulty in sinking below a certain depth, and 
like Mahomet’s coffin, would remain suspended 
in a sort of equilibrium, uncertain whether it 
were easier to sink or to swim. We were in- 
formed that no animals could live without air 
and light; both of which, at the depth of a 
mile or so, must necessarily be unobtainable, 
and all these circumstances, added to the in- 
evitable lack of food, proclaimed the bed of the 





demonstrate the impossibility of the existence | glare of light, to the heat of the sun, the pelting 


| tinct regions, whilst others are common in two 
or more zones, and not a few appear to have 
‘the hardiness to brave all bathymetrical con- 
| ditions. Nevertheless, so marked is the aspect 
of the inhabitants of any given region of depth, 
that the sight of a sufficient assemblage of 
them from some one locality can enable the 
naturalist to speak at once to the sounding 
within certain limits, and without the aid of 
line or plummet. Throughout the oceanic 
part of the seas of Europe, four distinct and 
well-marked zones of life succeed each other. 
The first of these is the littoral zone, equivalent 
to the track between tide-marks, but quite as 
manifest in those portions of the coast-line 
where the tides have a fall of a foot or two, or 
even less, as in the districts where the full is 
very great. This important belt, which is in- 
habited by animals and plants capable of en- 
during periodical exposure to the air, to the 








of rain, and often to being more or less flooded 
with fresh water when the tide has receded, 
claims many genera, as well as species, pecu- 
liar to itself. These again are not distributed 





at random within the littoral space, but are 
arranged in sub-regions, which may be traced 
even by the most inexperienced eyes, on rocky 
shores when the tide is out, forming various 
belts, banding the base of the land. 

“ Succeeding this great shore-band, we have 
the region of seaweeds, the laminarian zone, 
extending from the edge of low water to a depth 
varying in different localities, but seldom ex- 
ceeding fifteen fathoms. The laminarian zone 
is likewise divided into sub-regions, marked by 
belts of differently tinted alge. It claims a 
numerous population of animals peculiar to 
itself, and is the chosen residence of fishes, 





ocean to be as devoid of inhabitants as the | 
| surface of the moon. 
The important observations of the late Pro- 
fessor Edward Forbes, relative to the distribu- | 
| tion of marine animals and plants at different 
gradations of depth, often appealed to in sup- 
port of the theory which denies animal life to 
the depths of ocean, have in reality nothing to 
do with the question, and it is only by an erro- 
neous estimate of their import that they have | 
been dragged into the controversy. All that 
my late lamented friend and colleague said 
upon the subject was, that in the European 
seas “tlie influence of depth is everywhere 
manifest, for everywhere we find creatures, 


| 
| 
| 
| 











whether animal or vegetable, distributed in | animals rivalling plants in their symmetry and | 


mollusks, crustaceans, and invertebrata of all 
classes, remarkable for the brightness and 
variegation of the patterns of their colours. | 
This region, above all others, swarms with | 
life; and when we look down through the clear | 
waters into the waving forests of broad-leaved 
tangle, we see animals of every possible tint 





} 


sporting among the foliage, darting from frond _ } 


to frond, prowling among their gnarled roots, 
or crawling with slimy trail along their polished, 
sronzy expansions. 

“To the laminarian succeeds the coralline 
zone, wherein the horny, plant-like polypidoms 
of hydroid zoophytes delight to rear their | 
graceful, feathery branches, whose flowers are | 
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beauty. This region has a wide extent of 
range, nearly thirty fathoms, or more. In most 
places it commences at the termination of the 
zone of seaweeds, especially at that portion 
of the latter where the coral-like nullipores, 
vegetables simulating minerals in figure and 
consistence, abound, and furnish a ground well 
fitted for the spawning of: fishes. Here we 
have a great assemblage of marine animals, 
but plants are few and far between. Last and 
lowest of the regions of submarine existence is 
that of the deep-sea corals, so named on ac- 
count of the great stony zoophytes character- 
istic of it in the oceanic seas of Europe. In 
its depths the number of peculiar creatures is 
few, yet sufficient to give it a marked character, 
whilst the other portions of its population are 
derived from the higher zones, and must be 
regarded as colonists. 

“ As we descend deeper and deeper in this 
region, its inhabitants become fewer and 
fewer, indicating an approach towards an 
abyss where life is either extinguished, or 
exhibits but few sparks to mark its lingering 
presence. Its confines are yet undetermined, 
and it is in the exploration of this vast deep- 
sea region that the finest field fur submarine 
discovery yet remains.” 

So far from attempting to deny the exist- 
ence of life in the abysses of the ocean, Pro- 
fessor E. Forbes evidently anticipated a wide 
field of research in this direction, and would 
doubtless have been one of the most enthusi- 
astic in its prosecution. Whilst, however, the 
question was thus summarily settled at home, 
and a depth of 300 fathoms dogmatically as- 
signed as the extreme limit of animal or vege- 
table existence, explorers of another kind were 
busily employed in solving the question by 
practical observation. 

In the year 1818, Captain, afterwards Sir 
John Ross, having designed an ingenious in- 
strument, which he named a deep-sea clam, 
specially constructed for bringing up from the 
bottom of the sea specimens of whatever living 
or dead things might happen to be there, was 
busily employed in Baffin’s Bay, making sound- 
ings with his newly invented machine at 
depths which had previously been deemed 
beyond the reach of mortal plummet. On the 
first of September in that year, in lat. 73° 37' 
N., and long. 75° 25’ W., from a depth of a 
thousand fathoms, soundings were brought up 


consisting of soft mud, in which there were | 
| The specimens obtained, however, were princi- 


several marine worms, and entangled on the 





quite calm, and the water smooth, we sounded 
with the deep-sea clam, and found 1,050 
fathoms, which were the deepest soundings 
ever reached in Baffin’s Bay. As we had only 
120 fathoms fifteen miles further north, it is 
evident that the bottom of the sea, like the 
land, must be here very mountainous. The 
mud at the bottom was so soft that the instru- 
ment was completely buried, and it required 
considerable force to draw it out. The sea 
being a dead calm, the line was perfectly per- 
pendicular, and we had a good opportunity of 
observing the exact depth before it started out 
of the ground. The instrument came up com- 
pletely full, containing about six pounds of mud, 
mixed with a few stones and some sand. 
When the line came up, a small star-fish was 
found attached to it, below the point marking 
800 fathoms.’ On the 2nd of October 
soundings were again taken in 650 fathoms, 
and Captain Ross obtained from the bottom 
several small stones and shells, among which 
were marine worms and shrimps. 

It is, therefore, to Sir John Ross, that 
science was first indebted for the important 
intimation that the profound abysses of the 
ocean, previously supposed to be utterly unin- 
habitable by living animals, were by no means 
poorly stocked with worms, star-fishes, and 
shrimps. The announcement was, however, 
received with incredulity; theorists and ma- 
thematicians had alike, to their own satisfac- 
tion, proved such facts to be impossible, and 
the deep-sea soundings of Sir John Ross 
seemed by general assent to have been con- 
signed to oblivion, or were only spoken of in 
terms of unbelief. 

But what had been accomplished by Sir 
John Ross in the northern hemisphere, prov- 
ing that even in the vicinity of the Arctic 
circle the sea-bed was not devoid of living 
occupants, was followed up by the energy of 
his dauntless nephew, Sir James Ross, who 
discovered that all over the southern hemi- 
sphere the slimy ooze and bottom of the deep 
was rich in animal life, at depths far beyond 
the extremest limit at which stay-at-home 
travellers had allowed the possibility of its 
existence, and moreover proved that even in 
parts of the sea so remote from each other, 
the frequent occurrence of similar forms and 
allied species loudly testified both to the 
abundance in which they exist, and the exten- 
sive area over which they are distributed. 


sounding line, at the depth of 800 fathoms, pally such as, from their size or form, were 


was found a beautiful star-fish (Caput meduse), 
which was carefully preserved. 





calculated to arrest the attention even of the 


On the 6th of September, lat. 73° 23’ N.,| material brought up by the clam or deep-sea 


long. 73° 7’ W., says Sir John, “ at six, being 


| dredge having been, like the “little bit of 








| unobservant seaman, the great bulk of the | 
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dirt ” left in the crucible, as above mentioned, 
—disregarded as worthless and unimportant. 
Meanwhile, however, microscopical discovery 
had been materially enlarging the boundaries 
of our knowledge of objects which, from their 
very minuteness, had previously eluded re- 
search. The sands upon every beach had 
been found to contain innumerable shells 
curiously divided into chambers, and having 
their delicate walls perforated with holes, but 
in other respects presenting considerable di- 
versity, both in their shape and structure. 
Being generally divided into compartments, 
these shells had received the name of polytha- 
lamous or many-chambered shells, while, from 
the tiny rounded orifices with which their walls 








ee 


are perforated they haye become more gene- 
rally designated foraminifera. The nature of 
these shells remained for many years a mys- 
tery, although, from the frequency of their 
occurrence, they had attracted very general 
attention among microscopic observers; their 
presence, indeed, seems to be ubiquitous; not 
only do they abound ina recent state on every 
wave-washed shore, but are met with in a 
fossil condition in equal if not in greater 
abundance throughout long and diversified 
series of geological strata, extending from the 
earliest secondary to the most recent deposits. 
So numerously are these foraminiferous shells 
distributed through the cretaceous formations, 
that a lump of ordinary chalk may almost be 
said to consist of their comminuted frag- 
ments. Under innumerable beautiful forms, 
presenting the utmost elegance of shape and 
unrivalled delicacy of sculpture, similar organ- 
isms constitute the principal staple of the marls 
and limestones of Barbadoes. The calcareous 
stone quarried throughout a wide district in 
the vicinity of Paris is made up so entirely of 


their shattered fragments, mixed with sand ornamented, and presenting so much regu- 
and other materials, that the walls of the larity of outline, is a mystery. 


houses in the French capital may be said to be 
principally formed of their remains. 


‘ Vast | knowledge concerning these remarkable organ- 
ranges of mountains extend along the south of | isms, when an unheard-of event in the history 


It is by no means astonishing that, when 
the attention of scientific men was first at- 
tracted by these exquisite structures, natural- 
ists were not a little puzzled to understand 
their nature and origin, seeing that when 
found they seemed always to be empty. From 
their general appearance, and from the delicacy 
of their ornamentation, it was not unnatural to 
suppose that they had been the abodes of 
creatures considerably elevated in the scale of 
animal complexity, such as the nautilus or 





the argonaut ; indeed, it required some effort 
on the part of microscopical observers to 
believe, even with the living organisms before 
them, that their structure was so simple as it 
is. It needed a little stretch of imagination 
to realize the fact that these exquisite shells, 
so symmetrical and so beautifully sculptured, 
were the productions of a film of jelly—a little 
mass of shapeless slime, apparently as desti- 
tute of organization as a drop of gum water. 
Yet such is the fact. A shell of this descrip- 
tion containing the living animal seems to be 
filled with only a glairy semi-fluid mucus, 
which, if put into a glass of clear sea water, its 
native element, appears as it expands to spread 
itself. As though dissolving in the surrounding 
fluid, it oozes thrcugh the holes upon the sur- 
face of the shell, and spreads itself in all 
directions, like the meshes ofa cobweb adhering 
to the sides of the tumbler,and running out into 
filaments resembling threads of molten glass, 
whereby it creeps or glides along, with a 
movement so slow as to be almost impercep- 
tible; nay, so soft and liquescent are its glassy 
roots,* that their attenuated fibres positively 
coalesce and become fused together, as though 
they were so many little streams of mucilage. 
How such a film of glaire, so shapeless and 
unformed, constructs a shell so beautifully 








Such was pretty much the condition of our 








Europe and the land of Egypt, formed alto-|of mankind drew the attention of the whole 
gether of nummulitic limestone, that is to Say,} world to the sea-bed of the Atlantic Ocean, 
of a kind of marble filled with shells of this | across which it was proposed to lay a tele- 
The stones of the great pyramid, | graphic cable. 
and the walls of ancient Thebes, enclose | doubts long since dissipated, and difficulties 
The successively surmounted; but before that 


description. 


myriads of these beautiful remains. 


It is easy now to smile at 





steppes of Russia and wide regions of the daring scheme could be realized, sundry im- || 
Asiatic continent, the African desert and the | portant questions required solution which had | 


broad prairies of America, the shores’of Mada- previously been little thought about. 


gascar and the Australian plains, are equally 
rich in similar organisms; in short, their 











presence is universal, and the forms under | panded filaments that these creatures have received 
which they present themselves to the eye of} the distinctive name of Rhizopoda, ¢.¢., root-footed ; 
the micro-geologist as curious as they are in-| the glairy threads, from their obvious subserviency to 
numerable. locomotion, are called pseudopodia, i.¢., false feet. 





The | 

| | 
* It is from the root-like appearance of these ex- | 
| 
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“dark, unfathomed infinite abyss” might be, 
for all practical purposes, bottomless, and even 
if ground were reached, might present difficul- 
ties of such a character as to be insurmount- 
able. It therefore became necessary to explore 
| the as yet unknown depths whence, according 
to the dicta of those times, all life was 
banished. It is unnecessary to say with how 
much interest the explorers watched the head- 
long plummet in its desperate career. Suffice 
it to say that, after running out upwards of 
four miles of line, it found at last a resting- 
place; and, as the diver hurriedly seizes the 
| pearl oyster of which he is in search, eagerly 
caught hold of such materials as happened to 
be within its grasp, and brought them to the 
light of day. 

And what was the sediment thus obtained 
from the bottom of the ocean, at such a tre- 
mendous depth beyond the assigned limit of 
vitality? The expectant band of scientific 
men who conducted this important explora- 
tion naturally anticipated that it would consist 
of nothing but mud and sand, the grindings 
down and offscourings of the land, pulverized 
and finely levigated by the ceaseless dash of 
billows beating the cliffs of every shore, 
pounding the solid rocks, wearmg away the 
rolling boulders found upon the beach, and 
hurrying off in their tumultuous agony from 
every river’s mouth the vast detritus borne 
into the .sea by inland streams derived from 
every mountain chain; when, to the amaze- 
ment of philosophers and the astonishment of 
the world in general, the sea-bed of ocean, 
which they had regarded as more destitute 

of life than the sands of the Zahara desert, 
| turned out to be more densely populated than 
even the most prolific zones of shallow seas. 
Buta small proportion of sand, or any other in- 
organic substance presented itself; it consisted 
almost entirely of the shells of Foraminifera. 
Attention having been thus directed to this 
very unlooked-for field of inquiry, and the 
confines of the abyssal regions having, in- 
deed, been found, according to the anticipa- 


tions of Professor Edward Forbes, to offer a! 


fine field for marine discovery, labourers were 
not wanting to assist in reaping the promised 
harvest; and distinguished names not a few 
have already become conspicuous as being 
foremost and most eager for the work. 
Philosophers, however, are by no means 
easily persuaded to give up their long- 
cherished preconceptions. It became impos- 


sible now to deny that over extensive areas of 
surface the bottom of the sea was covered 
with beautiful microscropic shells, and that 
probably to a very considerable thickness ; but 
it was argued that their inhabitants were all 











dead, and that so far from being the theatre 
where they had played the part of living 
animals, the ocean-floor is merely a vast necro- 
polis, to which have been consigned the remains 
of countless generations of organisms, whose 
real sphere of existence was near the surface, 
or widely disseminated throughout the world 
of waters; and that these continually sinking 
to the bottom, as they successively perished, 
and there becoming mixed up with the detritus 
of a variety of substances, at length accumu- 
lated in prodigious masses, in all respects 
comparable in their nature to the vast deposits 
of chalk that constitute the sea border in 
many parts of the south of England; and it 
was argued, with much plausibility, thet al- 
though bones might be abundant in a charnel- 
house, it was by no means a necessary conse- 
quence that the people they had belonged to 
lived there; and that, in like manner, fora- 
miniferous shells, existing so abundantly in 
the extreme depths of ocean, might, like drifted 
snow, have fallen in a continuous shower, pro- 
longed through ages, from the superior regions 
of the sea. To reply to this ingenious hypo- 
thesis, it became necessary to procure speci- 
mens indubitably alive from these abysmal 
depths,—a matter, as may easily be supposed, 
of no little difficulty, inasmuch as we could 
scarcely expect creatures of such delicate 
texture not to be killed by the process of re- 
moving them in the course of an hour from a 
depth where the bathymetrical pressure upon 
their bodies amounted to several tons upon 
the square inch, to an abnornal condition, 
where it could be estimated only at a few pounds. 
Nevertheless, that they do live at extreme 
depths is at least rendered extremely probable 
by a variety of observations. In two soundings, 
taken by Dr. Wallich in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, at depths respectively of 1,260 and 
1,607 fathoms, one contained 95 per cent., and 
the other 98 per cent. of clean specimens of 
minute shells of Globigerinw, without trace of 
any other organic or inorganic matter; thus 
affording abundant proof that their presence 
is not due to accidental deposit of shells 
derived from the regions above, consisting 
of every variety of species, or to any casual 
accumulation of materials drifted by currents. 
In the Globigerine taken in such abundance, all 
or nearly all the specimens present the appear- 
ance of being, or at least of having been very 
recently alive—their transparent shells are full 

of a reddish yellow coloured semi-fluid sub- 

stance, which, when crushed under the micro- 

scope, flows out into a somewhat viscid granular 

mass, the particles of which amalgamate here 

and there, and at times exhibit a faint vibratile 

action. Moreover, certain tubiculous arne- 
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lidans, worms that inhabit factitious tubes of 
their own construction, live amongst the Globi- 
gerine at the bottom, and would seem not 
only to subsist on their soft parts, but em- 
ploy the shells in the construction of their 


| habitations. At 1,913 fathoms Dr. Wallich 


found a number of worm tubes about 1-12th of 
an inch in diameter, and varying in length 
from 1-16th to 1-4th of an inch, entirely built 
of globigerine shells, cemented together side 
by side. The bottom of ocean is likewise pro- 
fusely covered in many parts with innumerable 
minute bodies, which have received the name 
of “coccoliths” (berry-stones), having very 


| much the appearance of minute grains of sago ; 


and similar structures are frequently found 
aggregated together into mulberry-shaped 
masses called “coccospheres,” very much re- 
sembling little coriander comfits. These exist 
also abundantly in some of the fossil earths 
from Barbadoes, and enter largely into the 
composition of ordinary chalk. 

The most interesting confirmation, however, 
of the long-neglected statement of Sir John 


|| Ross given above, was the discovery of star- 
|| fishes, by Dr. Wallich, at depths previously 


considered incredible, of which he gives the 


following account :— 
“In sounding not quite midway between 


| Cape Farewell and Rockall in 1,260 fathoms, 
| when the sounding apparatus brought up a 
|| specimen of coarse gritty-looking matter, con- 
|| sisting of about 95 per cent. of clean globige- 
| rine shells, a number of star-fishes belonging 
| to the genus Ophiocomes, came up adherent to 





| miles below the surface, where the pressure 


| the square inch—where it is difficult to be- 


| radiate animal living and evidently flourishing ; 


| energetically. 











the fifty lowest fathoms of the deep-sea line 
employed. This quantity of line had been 
paid out in excess of the depth, which was de- 
termined by a separate operation, and it must 


| therefore have rested on the bottom for a few 
| moments, so as to admit of the star-fishes 
| attaching themselves to it. On reaching the 





surface, and for upwards of a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, they continued to move about 
One very perfect specimen, | 
which had fixed itself close to the extreme end | 
of the line, and was still convulsively grasping 
it with its long spinous arms, was secured in | 
situ on the rope, and consigned to immortality 
in a bottle of spirits.” 


. “ Here, then, is a fresh starting-point in the 
| further exertion. At a depth of 650 fathoms, 


natural history of the sea. At a depth of two 
must amount to at least a ton and a half on 


lieve that the most attenuated ray of light 
can penetrate—we find a highly organized 


its red and light pink coloured tints, as clear 





and brilliant as those seen in its congeners 


inhabiting shallow water, where the sun’s rays || 
penetrate freely; and in its stomach were 
numerous globigerine shells, more or less 
completely freed from their contents. The 
distance of the position at which these star- 
fishes were obtained, from the nearest part of 
Greenland—namely, Cape Farewell,—is 500 
miles. It is necessary to mention this, lest 
it should be deemed possible that the star- 
fishes could have been drifted by currents, or 
borne by any other means from either coun- 
try. For the information of those who are 
not versed in the habits of star-fishes gene- 
rally, it may be further stated that they are 
essentially creeping animals, never swimming, 
but formed only to move along a surface of 
rock or bottom of any kind. In star-fishes of 
this description, moreover, locomotion is per- 
formed altogether by the spine-covered arms, 
the weight of the body entirely precluding the 
possibility of its floating or even raising itself 
from the bottom.” 

Where one form so highly organized is met 
with, it is only reasonable to assume that other 
correlated forms may also exist, and we may, 
therefore, look forward at no very distant 
period to the discovery of a submarine fauna, 
frequenting the deeper fastnesses of the ocean, 
which, whilst furnishing a new field of re- 
search for those who are content to seek after 
novelty, will also throw light on the geology 
and paleontology of the globe. 

The remarkable results obtained by Pro- 
fessor Sars at a still more recent period, at 
a depth of 450 fathoms, not only gave the 
coup de grace to any lingerings of hesitation 
concerning the populousness of the deep-sea 
bed, but seem to have exhausted the patience 
of British naturalists, at finding themselves 
debarred from joining in a pursuit for which, 
like greyhounds on the slip, they were eagerly 
waiting, until at last the Royal Society, at 
the solicitation of Dr. Wyville Thompson, pre- 
vailed upon Government to furnish the means 
of having at least a trial or two in the 
vicinity of our own coast. Ultimately, that 


zealous naturalist, in conjunction with Dr. 


Carpenter, obtained the long wished-for indul- 
gence. The results of their labours are not as 
yet fully revealed to us; nevertheless, we know 
that enough has been achieved to stimulate to 


as we are told, they got a good dredgeful of 
Globigerinew, coccoliths, coccospheres, and 
siliceous sponges; which, together with new || 
forms of Foraminifera, mollusks, crustaceans, | 
and crinoideans, gave ample testimony that at |. 
any depth animal life may exist, and that pro- 
bably under forms with which we, at present, 
are but little acquainted. 
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DR. CHSAR MALAN, OF GENEVA. 


| IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


h | host demanded, in his own gracious and grace- 
THoucn more than twenty summers have |¢,) way, one of the divine sayings; and with 


ae. 
| I. {at occasional pauses in the conversation, our 
} 
| | 
| cs . on: i 
| passed since then, it seems as if it were but | some thought drawn from it, he led our minds 


|| yesterday when I found myself, one beautiful | into a heavenly groove. “I am not alone,” 








| autumn afternoon, a guest beneath the hos-/,.. » text that night. “No, we are not 
a pitable roof of the venerable man of God whose alone,” rejoined the grand old saint, a bright 
name stands at the head of this article. | smile lighting up his serene mien with a kind 


Walking at his side in front Ore PNG) OF hoe ah ak contend on say, in no unmistak- 
Béni” (of which a ane ance Ry haart |able language, that he at least knew the mys- 
tion is given at p. 379 of his “ Life), €ltery of “walking before the Lord.” It was 
good pastor said to me, pointing to his simple| this lofty elevation of spirit, I saw, which, by 
but capacious and substantial dwelling—*“A/, sort of divine alchemy, transfigured his 
daughter in the faith gave me this ground, | .ommonest words and actions into priceless 
when I was expelled some thirty years ago} on. " 
from Geneva.” A most pleasant evening was | y A day or two afterwards, as I was talking 
spent around his family board. There might! shout him to an English lady who, like myself, 
be some half-dozen of oe SS aah oat to| was lingering in that beautiful land, she re- 
eight or ten members of the famlle. ' dea | ated an incident which invested with a fresh 
sat yi I pagan br rane “aie “Kobe the dear man whom I had learned to 
round by a domestic, and each guest took | venerate. ‘Twenty years before, she had been 
from it a little morsel of paper contaiming 4 / on a visit to a friend in Scotland; and one day 
French text. This was kept in reserve, and, | the Swiss minister, then making one of his 

’) many tours in Britain, was invited to dine at 


| * “ Life, Labours, and Writings of Cesar Malan.’ , 
By one of his Sons. 1869. | her friend’s house. The doctor arrived rather 


| ad i 
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/ moment rather than Dr. Malan. 


| barrassed salutation. 
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early; and, entering the drawing-room, he 
found her alone in it. She had heard of his 
way of addressing people somewhat pointedly 
about their personal salvation, and would have 
seen any one in the world come in at that 
“Tt is de- 
lightful weather, is it not ? ” was her rather em- 
“ Ah! yes, dear friend ; 
but will you let me ask you, is it fine weather 
in your soul?” It was said so kindly and 
affectionately in his broken English—as only 
such a man could have said it—that the young 
girl was quite startled. ‘“ He must have seen 
in a moment,” she told me, “from the way I 
replied, that it was anything but fine weather 
there. I had been religiously brought up 
(she added); but never till that moment did [ 
think in real earnest about my salvation. It 
was the turning-point of my life. Dr. Malan 
is my spiritual father.” Some may turn from 
such a rencontre with a eertain distasteful 
aversion as from a thing done “ out of season; ” 
and probably not one Christian in a hundred 
would have thus seized that passing moment : 
but it was done with such a holy tact and 
fervour that God held it to be “in season,” 
and used that sweep of the sickle to gather a 
precious soul. 

Another of his English visits I know to 
have been crowned with a like blessing. 
Dining with a company of savans, he was in 
the drawing-room after dinner talking plea- 
santly to one and another, when, coming up to 
a knot of three or four gentlemen, he heard 
one of them repeating a text from the Bible, 
not profanely, but with an evident smack of 
scepticism. “ Dear sir,” said Malan, with an 
air of deep solemnity, yet in a tone of friendli- 
ness, which disarmed all possibility of offence, 
“you have the word of God in your mouth!” 
There was nothing remarkable in the mere 
words; but they penetrated the sceptic’s soul, 
and proved to be the very arrow of God. 
That man became afterwards a professor in 
the university, and was one of the most 
notable men of his day. 

Another incident I must name, also from my 
own personal knowledge. My informant found 
herself one day at his side in a large party at 
dinner. Religiously trained, but not ima- 
gining it to be possible that a Christian 
should possess any assurance of salvation, she 
was surprised and rather vexed to be accosted 
by her neighbour-guest in the most urgent 
terms on the duty of “ making her calling and 
election sure.” She met his appeal with the 
current stock argument that it would be pre- 
sumption to say that she knew she was saved ; 
and she resented the urgency as an intrusion 


colloquy was graven into her heart, and 
brought into it ere long heaven’s own sun- 
shine. 

I have noted these incidents, because they 
furnish a key to the striking career of this 
eminent pastewr. The biography before us, 
whilst intensely interesting to all who knew 
the man, is somewhat disappointing and in- 
adequate, from its failure to bring out into 
sufficient prominence this leading characteristic 
of his singularly honoured life. Biographies 
are oftentimes too systematic; and this one 
partakes of the defect. We do not want, for 


rate compartments—in his public and in his 
private life. Men do not live thus. They are 


them daily from the forum or the exchange, or 


closet or of the homehearth, and back again 
from it to the battle of life, and to mark how 
each acts and reacts upon the other. 


plining His children, we do not find sufficiently 
photographed here. 


the biographer, there is a painful feeling ex- 
cited in the reader by his constant anxiety to 
avoid being identified with his father’s dog- 
matic views of Christian doctrine. 
is an excessive prominence given to mere local | 


all Genevese. 
tian to develop himself in all the equable 


again and again lapses into rather wearisome | 
vindications of his father’s public acts, so that 
we find ourselves continually drawn into the | 


breadth of his high-souled Christian life. Still 
there is enough to make a graphic portraiture | 
of a man whose record is pre-eminently on | 
high; and we cordially thank his biographer 
for his work and labour of love. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
should prefer contemplating Malan in all the | 
| 


II. 


Henry Apranam CasaR Matan, born at 
Geneva, in July, 1787, was descended from a 
stock of heroic confessors, who had sealed, 
many of them, with their blood, their loyalty 
to whatever was true and noble and of good 
report. By his father’s side, he was a Wal- 
densian ; by his mother’s, a Huguenot, And, 
although sin is the only thing hereditary 
among the children of men, he often, in his 
own valiant struggles for the truth, looked 





at such a time and in such a place. But the 














instance, to have the man exhibited in sepa- | 


one individualized whole, each week and month | 
and year as they pass; and we like to go with | 


the pulpit or the ecclesiastical assembly (as the | 
case may be) into the quiet privacy of the | 


But | 
this method of God in educating and disci- | 


Besides, whilst there is | 
no lack of filial affection and even reverence in | 


Then there | 











disputes and squabbles—a foible which seems | 
to attach itself as a kind of second nature to || 
Instead of allowing the Chris- || 


grandeur of his spiritual life, the biographer | 


narrow vortex of Genevese politics, when we | 
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back on this ancestry as an animating motive 
to render himself not unworthy of his place in 
such a bede-roll. 

Every great man, it has been said, is the 
son of his mother. Malan’s mother, who 
survived her son’s birth more than sixty years, 
was a woman of rare attractiveness of person, 
and of not less rare mental and spiritual gifts ; 
and very beautiful was. the mutual attachment 
with which each watched over the other’s joys 
and sorrows during all those years. 

In her extreme old age, she used to recount, 
with a just joy, incidents illustrative of the 
boy’s generous unselfishness. One day, on his 
way to school, he was observed to meet a poor 
man who was very hungry, and he parted with 
the bread which had been given him for his 
own breakfast. Another day, his elder brother 
had refused to take some medicine; and Ceasar, 
to shield him, drank it in his stead. A third 
day, a cold winter morning, he accosted a little 
boy with chilblained hands, and gave him a 
pair of warm woollen gloves which his mother 
had presented to him. Returning home with- 
out them, he was questioned by her, and the 
truth came out. “ You see, mamma,” said 
he, in self-vindication, ‘I can put my hands 
into my coat-sleeves,—his coat was not warm 
like mine.” 

His father was one of the masters in the 
College of Geneva; and, after receiving there 
a very thorough training in classics and in phi- 
losophy, he himself, by and by, became also a 
master. His seventeenth year he had spent at 
Marseilles in a house of business, intending to 
be a merchant, chiefly with the view of aiding 
his parents, whose circumstances were some- 
what straitened. But God (he tells us) kept 
him for a nobler destiny. For two months of | 
that year, in the absence of the pastor, he mae 
read every Sunday a sermon from the pulpit. 
Thence arose his earliest aspiration after the 
ministry ;—-so apparently trivial oftentimes are 
the incidents which decide the life. He re- 
turned to Geneva, and resumed his place in 
the college. It may give the reader some idea 
of the thoroughness of the mental discipline, to 
be told that, in educating his eldest son, and 
in all his subsequent intercourse with him, he 
always spoke to him in Latin, so that it be- 
came his “ mother tongue.’ In his twenty- 
second year, after a most brilliant examina- 
tion, he was appointed to a vacant mastership, 
which he held for nine years. The following 
year, his twenty-third (1810), witnessed his 
ordination to the ministry. 

But alas! he was not yet a Christian. 








Ir. 
During his college course he had maintained 





a moral, even a severely moral, walk, so that 
he was known among his fellows by the soub- 
riquet of “the saint.” So self-denying was 
he, that, one very bitter winter, he was known 
to go night after night to a wood-yard to. buy, 
out of his slender resources, bundles of fagots, 
which he carried with his own hands to some 
poor families in the city. Moreover, through 
his mother’s early instructions, he had learned 
to believe in the divinity of the Saviour, at a 
time when this foundation-truth had almost 
faded away out of the accepted belief. “I 
thought myself” (he says), “and was thought 
by others, very religious; my morals were un- 
impeachable, and my general conversation re- 
puted devout. But I was utterly ignorant 
(he adds) of gospel grace; and, although my 
character as a young man was upright, even 
to severity, no thought had ever entered my 
mind of any other way of salvation than that 
of my own work and deservings.”’ 

In the city of Calvin, the Reformer’s grand, 
living theology had ceased to be taught or 
even almost known. ‘“ We learned nothing,” 
is the testimony of one of his contemporaries, 
concerning his academical preparation for the 
ministry, “beyond the doctrines of Natural 
Religion. The New Testament was not con- 
sidered necessary as a text-book for study.” 
Malan himself had never even read it through, 
till long after he left the academy. In not a 
single instance had he ever received from his 
theological teachers any instruction touching 
Christ’s divinity, or man’s fallen nature, or the 
doctrine of justification by faith. “If they had 
been brought up in the schools of Socrates and 
Plato,’’ was the declaration of a most compe- 
tent witness, addressed to one of the profes- 
sors, “they could not have been more totally 
ignorant of the saving truths of the gospel: 
their studies were entirely devoid of all scrip- 
tural teaching whatsoever.” 

One Sunday, he preached in a Vaudois 
village. As he was leaving the church, the 
simple-minded pastor said to him, in a grave 
and mournful tone, “ It appears to me, sir, that 
you have not yet learnt, that, in order to con- 
vert others, you must first be yourself con- 
verted. Your sermon was not a Christian 
discourse; and I sincerely hope my people 
didn’t understand it.” Many and solemn con- 
versations followed; and Malan began at last to 
comprehend, at least in theory, what it was to 
be really a Christian. 

But it was some time longer before he 
actually received the grace of God into his 
heart. In 1814, the first dawnings of the 
truth broke in upon his soul, as at the same 
epoch the Spirit of God was beginning to en- 
lighten other souls in that region. Instead of 
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| is the gift of God.” 
| Shine out before his eyes. 
_ was he, that he was compelled to leave the 
room and take a turn in the courtyard, where | “passion for souls ” 
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exalting the merits of human righteousness, 
and holding forth a heaven of glory as the cer- 

in reward of human righteousness, he dis- 
covered in his own heart the fact of man’s utter 
depravity, and welcomed the doctrine of a free 
and gratuitous acceptance through the blood 
and finished righteousness of a crucified and 
risen Christ. A year or two passed, and the 
sun rose above his horizon. 

It was on this wise that his deliverance 
came. One evening, two Germans were seated 
with him over the Bible. The subject was 
the fifth chapter of Romans. He was greatly 
impressed with the whole of it, but particu- 
larly with the tenth verse,—* For in that He 


died, He died unto sin once; but in that He) 
| liveth, He liveth unto God.” 
| wards, he was sitting one afternoon at his| 
| desk with the New Testament before him, 
| whilst his pupils were preparing the next les- 
Turning to the second chapter of Ephe- | 
| ingly dignified, in manner most prepossessing, | 
| in his whole bearing commanding. His natu- | 
ral eloquence was fascinating, his thoughts || 
nervous, his temperament ardent and impas- || 


Not long after- | 


sians, he read,—“By grace are ye saved, 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, it 


he walked up and down, exclaiming with in-| 
tensest feeling, “I am saved! Iam saved!” 
From that day he was a new man. Spared 


| all the doubts and terrors which have per- 


The words seemed to! 
So deeply moved | 


previous merits a hoard of gold tried in the 
fire, the purchase-money of immortality, you 
will unticipate with heavenly delight the 
arrival of that happy hour wherein you shall 
be called to render back to the Creator the 
souls which you have embellished with ac- 
cumulated virtues.” And the dulness of the 
uninterested auditory told how feebly the 
appeal had touched the conscience or the 
heart. 

Now the man of faith came forth to speak of 


giving mercy, who was enthroned supremely 
in his own soul. 

He was in the pulpit of Calvin, at the Easter 
festival (1817). The vast cathedral of St. 
Pierre was crowded with a multitude of Gene- 
vese, which overflowed the capacious area. 





the preacher rose. In person he was strik- 


sioned; and all was now dominated by that 
which thenceforth became 
‘the master motive of his life. 


“ Search,” said he, “ O transgressor, through | 
the whole of your inner life and its history: || 
| what can you discover—of what are you pos- | 


that God of sovereign love and of free, for- | 


‘It was evening, and the solemnity of the twi- | 
light gloom enhanced the profound silence as | 


| Of its sleep with a kiss. 


| plexed many souls, he used to compare his sessed—fit to offer to your God? Your body 
| conversion to a mother rousing an infant out) is defiled; your heart is earthly; your soul | 
What have you, then, to | 
lovingkindness of his God towards him was | _ bring forth? Answer before God whose pre- | 


And to this tender | stained with sin. 


owing the bright sunshine which thenceforward | 
irradiated his messages of peace to men. 


Iv. 


For he was a new teacher now, not less than 
| @ new man. 


The reader may perhaps remem- | 
ber how the illustrious Chalmers, after the 
light had arisen upon his dark soul, passed, in | 
his public teaching, by a most abrupt transi- | 


tion, from the gloomy lessons of an impossible | 
| self-righteousness to the exaltation of God’s 


free gift of eternal life; and how intense was 
the sensation produced by the altered mes- 
sage upon the whole community around. 


| Scarcely less astounding, in Malan’s more 


contracted sphere, was the effect now wrought 
in Geneva. 
Before, he had launched forth in grandilo- 


| quent phrases upon man’s glories thus :— 


“ As you contemplate the excellences you have 
already attained, and see opening before you 
the path to new attainments, you will taste a 
secret, ineffable joy. The consciousness of 
progress will fill your hearts with sweetest 
hope; and thus, in adding day by day to your 


sence fills this house! 
| offer as the price of your soul ? 

“ Poor sinner!” he proceeded, with an aug- 
menting energy, “ God asks thee for gold, for 
| gold weighed in the balance of the sanctuary ; 
‘and you have nothing but dross and a right- 
| eousness, as saith the prophet, which is but 
| filthy rags. What, then, is the issue of all 
controversies with God? What but the utter 
confusion of the flesh, the utter destruction of 


|claims to human merit? And what is to be- 


come of you if you have no other ground of 
confidence? Say, proud man, where will be 
your refuge on the judgment-day, if you your- 
self are your own advocate with the Father, 
your own propitiation for your numberless 
sins P” 

The deep silence, which the people’s mingled 


upon them, was now broken by murmurs of 
discontent and movements of ill-concealed im- 
patience. “If,” continued the preacher, point- 
ing with his hand to the wall at the right of 
the pulpit, “at this moment the mysterious 





hand which, in Babylon of old—in the midst 


What—what can you || 


surprise and displeasure had at first imposed || 
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of an idolatrous revel—wrote in silence on thx 
wall the death-doom of a dissolute king,—i 
that hand were to appear now and trace upon 
these stones the history of the months and 
days and hours of your life from the time 
when you first dedicated it to God,—if these 
mysterious characters shone forth in betrayal 
of your deeds and thoughts, wrought and con- 
ceived when no eye but that of the Holy One 
was upon you,—tell me, which of you would 
dare to confront the writing? Does not the 
bare thought of such a thing make you trem- 
ble P and is not the involuntary desire to 
banish such a possibility from your minds 
none other than the voice of conscience, re- 
proaching you with similar indignities, with 
similar consciousness of guilt P ” 

At this moment (he himself tells us) several 
of his hearers turned unconsciously towards 
the wall at which he had been pointing ; others 
shrugged their shoulders; whilst the greater 
number broke loose from all restraint, as if 
they would silence him by sheer force. 

But, rising with a holy fervour to a loftier 
height of appeal, he said, calmly,—*“ It is an 
easy matter now to answer with apparent con- 
fidence, while the longsuffering of your God 
is sparing you,—‘ What! but will not my vir- 
tues, my righteousness, my integrity, be my 
refuge on that day?’ Ah! it will not be 
always so; a few more years, and what then ? 
Follow me to the throne of the holy God, who 
is of purer eyes than to look upon iniquity ! 
Stand there with all your works, your virtues, 
your pride, your presumption. See this Christ 
whom Thou hast rejected, no longer meek and 
lowly, but clothed with glory and girded about 
with power, ready to execute justice, and to 
destroy the despisers of His gospel. See 
heaven united in praising His loving-kindness, 
whilst the rebellious wail because of Him, and 
smite their hands upon their breasts ! 

“ Now,” he added, with a caustic, clenching 
force, “come thou forward, proud man, step 
forth before the Judge! Fear not! What! 
Dost not thou know that thou art righteous, 
pure, upright, honest ? Hast not thou said as 
much a thousand times over? Why, then, 
this deadly pallor? Why this confusion of 
face, this horrible dread, carrying away thy 
very soul? You! all of you! sinners without 
Christ! how comes it that the mere conjecture 
of such things—the mere word of a fellow- 
sinner describing them—fills you with un- 
utterable dismay ? ” 

At these words (he tells us), a movement as 
of derision ran through the congregation ; and 
when the preacher left the pulpit, -he strode 
through the crowd like a soldier drummed out 
by his comrades, or a criminal marching to 








execution. But, amidst the scorn of the popu- 
lace, and the undisguised hostility of the 
“Venerable Company of Pastors,” a “ good 
Samaritan” was sent by his Master to pour 
balm into his wounds. Returning home in 
his robes, he was crossing the threshold of his 
door, when he caught sight of the dignified 
figure and benevolent face of an Englishman, 
then on a visit to Geneva. “Thank God,” 
exclaimed Robert Haldane, as he shook Malan 
warmly by the hand; “the gospel has again 
been preached in Geneva. You will be a 
martyr to the truth in this place.” 

That sermon was not only the turning-point 
of his own life and ministry, but was itself a 
national event. The preacher’s burning utter- 
ances (Mr. Haldane informs us) fell on the 
whole community like a thunder-clap. “ Never 
shall I forget,” he wrote, long afterwards, 
“the signs of amazement and indignation which 
I beheld in the countenances of some of those 
who were present that day.” 

All the city pulpits, and most of those in 
the country, were hermetically sealed against 
him. Ere long he was to be driven, for the 
same cause, from his mastership in the college. 
But he possessed his soul in patience. God 
had opened his lips; and he burned with a 
longing desire to impart to his fellow-men the 
joy which a free salvation had communicated 
to his own soul. 

The Genevan clergy issued an order pro- 
hibiting any distinct testimony in the pulpit 
in affirmation of original sin, of Christ’s divi- 
nity, of the sovereignty of grace. At their 
annual meeting, this document was presented 
for signature. On his way to it, Malan had 
received from his mother a paper containing 





this Monica-like monition—“‘ This is a day | 


wherein you should give glory to God! Abide 


by your vows to Him, and fear nothing!” He 


rose to speak, but was peremptorily put down. 
And he quitted the assembly, after having 
been permitted to utter only his simple pro- 
test. 4 

a 


Overtures were made to him, to form a | 


separate communion; and not a few enthusi- 
astic friends urged him to this step. But, 
hoping that the interdict might be only tem- 
porary, he clung to the belief that he might 
yet be suffered to preach the gospel within the 
bosom of his beloved National Church. So 
anxious was he to avoid a final breach, that, 
feeling himself to be as yet “an infant in the 
faith,” and almost staggered at his own auda- 
city in opposing the Venerable Assembly, he 
sought to compromise the matter, only, how- 
ever to find his entreaties rejected, and évery 
pulpit of the canton shut against him. 
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In 1817, he began to preach at a French, 


village three miles from the city, In his class- 
room in the college he established a Sunday 
school, which ere long was attended by 250 
pupils. How he yearned after precious souls, 
may be gathered from some words to his) 
mother during a brief rest at Chamounix :— 
“ What thanks are due to our gracious Father 
for giving me already so many Christian 
friends! Alas! He had to choose them for 
me amongst foreigners. My countrymen do 
not know what it is to live in Christ. I never 
enjoyed a trip like this before. It is true that 
it is the first time I ever travelled with a kin- 
dred spirit—with one whose soul cleaves to 
what I feel to be beyond everthing in worth.” 

Ignorant as yet of Satan’s devices, he was 
beset with entreaties to withdraw his protest 


against the decree forbidding him to preach | 


the whole truth of God. And, in an evil 
hour, he so far yielded as to declare that, for 
the sake of peace, his future bearing should be 
“all that they could desire.” And he was 
admitted once more to the pulpit of Geneva, 
and preached two sermons. 

Such, however, was the sensation produced 
by them, that the persecution was immediately 
renewed, and with an intenser bitterness than 
before. A fresh decree was promulgated by 
the Assembly, interdicting absolutely any fur- 
ther ministrations by him in the pulpits of the 
city. 

Nor did their hostility stop here. 

Till now, he had prosecuted steadily his col- 


lege teaching, giving to it that thoronghly | extremity of distress. 
| vidential interposition, he was enabled by and | | 

“TI thought it my duty,” we find him | by to establish himself in a flourishing private 

| boarding-house, where he received above a | 

A happy and | 


Christian tone which now pervaded all his 
work. 


writing to a friend, touching the change, “ si 


communicate to my pupils the truth, just as 
God had revealed it to man by His Son. The 
Holy Bible was introduced into my school. 
Each child had a copy of his own; mine was 
always upon my table; and this blessed book 
of heavenly wisdom became our treasury, from 
which we daily drew forth true knowledge.”’ 

Many were the pupils’ struggles against the 
truth. “It assailed their pride,” he writes; 
“but it was seldom that the love of their God 
and Saviour failed where the terrors of the law 
proved entirely ineffectual; and to that love I 
constantly appealed. I often prayed with 
them; but I never judged or denounced 
them. As arule, I asserted my authority as 
little as possible, that I might make the autho- 
rity of God and of His word their great 
standard. My school was an evangelical theo- 
cracy.” 

Eminently successful was he in this some- 
what uncommon method. During the two or 


found that a child whom the Lord had en- 
lightened was as capable of comprehending 
the eternal truths of the word of life, as any 
science which could be communicated to him, 
and that the word of God imparted an eleva- 
tion, a dignity, an energy which he could not 
receive from any worldly motive. “ How 
thankful I am,” said a visitor, one day, “to see 
you working here like a true missionary !” 
But such a tone and method were not to be 
long tolerated by the academical:authorities. 
After a faithful service of nine years, he was 
driven from his post. “It is not for me,” he 
wrote, “to give way in anything, as though 
these were mere personal matters. ‘It is re- 
quired of stewards, that a man be found faith- 
ful!’ 
Christian master, but a steward of the truth 
of God committed to my keeping?” The 
decree was to deprive him of his only means 
of maintaining his family. But, with the true 
patriarchal faith, he said—* In perfect reliance, 
through divine grace, on my adorable Master, 
to whose gracious keeping I commit all my 
|affairs, I reverently and joyfully submit to 
all His wisdom may ordain.” 
| In the year following his ordination, he had 
married an estimable lady of Geneva, who be- 
came the mother of twelve children. His 





enemies manifested an implacable hostility, 


straining every nerve to plunge him and his 
family into penury and destitution. Only the 
prompt generosity of a few friends, English 
and Wurtemburgers, 
Through a most pro- 


dozen pupils, chiefly English. 
bright home-hearth it proved to all who were 
its inmates. It was there I found him on the 


And it was there he was enabled to maintain 


honourable future. 


VI. 


But “necessity was laid upon him, yea, woe 
was unto him, if he preached not the gospel.” 
Erecting a small house in his garden, he began 
in a simple way to expound the Scriptures to 
all who came to him. And very signal was 
the divine blessing vouchsafed. Writing to 
an American who had visited him, he says :— 
“How mightily does the Lord work! ‘There 
is a holy people at Geneva. We have only a 
little strength; but He has permitted us to 
confess His name, and to keep the word of 
His patience. Oh! how excellent, how sweet 





three years that he adopted it, he universally 


and dear to my heart, is the reproach of Christ 


And what am I, in my capacity of a | 





saved him from the | 


occasion noted at the outset of this article. | 


himself and to train up his children to an | 
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with which I have been covered! What faith- 
fulness, what tenderness, in our kind Saviour !” 

He was learning obedience by the things 
which he suffered. ‘I remember,” he continues, 
in the same letter, “ to have seen your tears flow 
in speaking of that best of masters. At that 
time I did not understand these sentiments as 
I do now. I had not yet learned, in the happy 
school of tribulation, that it is good to be 
afflicted. Let us go on boldly and sincerely. 
See! life is so short, so little a thing! It will 
soon be ended. We shall then see Christ. 
Yes, we ourselves shall see Him whom we love 
and follow without seeing. Oh, what servant 
could be so unworthy, se obstinate, as to 
hesitate and calculate with himself! No, my 
brother, no; we will not do it.” 

In his new position, he carried with him the 
warm sympathies of all whose enlightened 
judgment he valued. “With the utmost 
heartiness,’ wrote the distinguished Gaussen, 
“TI give you the right hand of fellowship. In 
associations where unity can only be main- 
tained by dissimulating opinions, the Word is 
inevitably silenced without any of its fruit 
being exhibited. You have done well in pub- 
lishing your correspondence with the authori- 
ties. Truth must eventually shine out in all 
its glory. ‘To declare war against sin and 
unbelief—to show the utmost tenderness, 
meanwhile, to sinners and unbelievers—this is 
our task. Let us seek to conquer our enemies 
rather by our example than by our words. 
Nor let us cease to join in earnest prayer for 
their conversion to God.” 

These words vividly picture Malan’s future 
life. At the beginning of the year 1819, on 
his return from a visit to England, he con- 
sented to become the pastor of the flock who 
waited on his earnest ministrations. And 
scarcely a month passed without palpable in- 
stances of the honour which the Master put 
upon them. 

Among them was a German princess, who 
with her daughters was on a visit to Geneva. 
Twenty years afterwards, one of them spoke of 
his explanation of the fifteenth chapter of St. 
John as never to be forgotten by her, the in- 
effaceable words still resounding in her soul. 
It was the Archduchess Mary, the well-known 
Palatine of Hungary. The mother, at the 
close of a protracted life of singular brightness 
and blessing, spoke of him as her “ father in 
the faith,” and entrusted to him the Christian 
instruction of two youthful princes of her 
family. 

Not till 18238, did his final rupture with the 
National Church place him formally in the 
position of an independent minister. To his 


that year, to appear before the Consistory. “I 
never was a sectary,” he exclaimed before 
them, “ God knows, as will be seen in that day 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 
closed.” But the appeal was in vain. He 
was deprived of his ecclesiastical status in the 
canton of Geneva. Malan bowed, and with- 
drew. “My joy since yesterday,” he wrote 
the next day to a friend, “ has been very great. 
That day was the happiest of my life. I had 
wished to be enabled to bear witness for the 
truth ; and my prayer was abundantly an- 
swered.” 

And an incident of the day he names :— 
| As I was leaving the hall, and just as I 
reached the entrance, a pastor left his place, 
and came up to me in the presence of the 
whole assembly. It was the worthy Gaussen. 
He seized me warmly by the hand, and de- 
tained me for a moment before them all. May 
God,” he adds, “remember him, and deal 
graciously by him, in the hour of his need! ” 


VIL. 


He had by this time been enabled, through 
the generous aid of Christians of all countries, 
to erect in his garden a much larger building, 
which he designated the “Chapel of Testi- 
mony,” and in which a congregation of some 
eight hundred worshippers assembled to lis- 
ten to the word of life. “ Whoever believes 
with all his heart in the merits of the Lord 
Jesus,” was the simple bond of their fellow- 
ship, “is my brother; and, as soon as I have 
recognised him as such, I testify it to him as 
much as it is in my power.” 

Not unnaturally, as he saw most evident 
footprints betokening God’s presence in those 
happy assemblies, he began to anticipate 
brighter days for the entire church of Christ. 
“The harvest is just beginning,” we find him 
writing. “We are on the threshold of glorious 
days. The Sun of righteousness has arisen 
upon our beautiful Switzerland ; and I trust 
that we are reaching a time of conspicuous 
triumph for the gospel in the world.” 

The worshippers in the garden chapel were 
no mere rope of sand, but were bound firmly to- 
gether by a just discipline. “As I was lying one 
night awake,” he tells us, in-explanation of the 
manner in which he was led {to the adoption of 
this step, “I sat up on my bed, and solemnly 
pledged myself and my whole being to the 
service of Christ, beseeching Him to consecrate 
me thoroughly to Himself, and to tear asunder 
every bond that held me back from entire 
obedience. The next day, as I was walking 
and reading the Scriptures, I asked to be 





great surprise, he was summoned in April of 
IT. 





guided to a passage for my meditations, which 
2k 
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would reveal His will concerning me. After 
I had closed the Bible, a thousand thoughts 
rushed into my mind; but one only reigned 
supreme, filling my soul with strength and 
repose ;—it was the conviction that I ought 
to exercise a godly supervision over the souls 
begotten again by the word which I had been 
permitted to preach—by establishing disci- 
pline among them. From that moment I 
experienced the most tranquil joy and greater 


| freedom than ever in my delivery of the 


message. I felt an inward support and a 
trust in the Lord Jesus all but new to me. 
This was the finger of God.” 

Malan was no mere pietist, measuring frames 
and gauging inward feelings; he grasped 
firmly the grand objective truths and facts of 





God’s external revelation, and the power of| 
his testimony lay in the intense vividness | 


with which his tongue of fire presented these 
to men. For them he demanded a welcome 


unhesitating and immediate; and to doubt | 


their certain reality he denounced as a grievous 
sin. Most beautifully is this eminent charac- 
teristic of his own inner life and of his ministry 
set forth in a little brochure termed in his 
lively way “The Hunter of Foxes.”* Itisa 
dialogue betwixt a pastor and a Christian 
family, the latter setting out with the belief 
that it was nothing short of presumption for 
any one to have an assurance of his salvation, 


| and the interview ending with the conviction 





that to possess it was a duty, and to want 
it was a sin. This was the key-note of his 
own happy “song in the house of his pil- 
grimage.” 

No one could ever say of him that he sought 
his own enrichment or aggrandizement. For 
years, the question of any remuneration for | 
his ministerial services was not so much as | 
named. Not until, about the year 1830, a 
Vaudois pastor suggested to the people the 
propriety of assigning to him a salary, was any 
step in that direction taken. And even then 
the modest. allowance did not exceed on an 
average £20 a year—an arrangement which 
only lasted for fifteen years. He still con- 
tinued to maintain himself and his family by 
pupils. His beautifully transparent life was 
itself “a living epistle of Christ,” which all 


* Curiously enough, this most characteristic of all 
his many publications, is not once named by his 
biographer. It was translated into English by 
(among others) the Rev. Sir Nicholas Chinnery, Bart., 
whose so terrifically sudden death last Autumn in 
the Railway catastrophe at Abergele filled so many 
hearts with sorrow. His last sermon was preached 
a week or two previously in my pulpit; and a noble 








testimony it was to the whole truth of God. 


men could interpret. And such was the vene- 
ration with which it hedged him round, that 
his people were a kind of patriarchal family, 
revering and loving him as a father. 

Yet not for a moment did he allow himself 
to lord it over their faith. Like the lowly 


Baptist, he desired to be hidden from their | 


view behind their common Master, himself 
daily “decreasing” whilst his Lord daily “ in- 
creased.” “ Why address yourself,’ he would 


ask any disciple who might be manifesting | 


a tendency to an undue exaltation of the 
human teacher, “to any other but our gracious 
Lord, in order to know His will about these 
questions? Could I ever have that authority 
over your conscience, which belongs only to 
God?” 

His lowliness was broughtout into prominent 
relief by the cantankerous opposition which, 
as time went on, certain “troublers”’ stirred up 
in the little church. “ As for these troubles,” 
he writes, “I am prepared to give account to 
my Lord and Master of the souls committed 
to my charge ; and He will have mercy on His 
servant. He knows whereof I am made— 
that I am a man prone to error, to every 
species of infirmity, to every possibility of 
falling; and His compassions are from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. I would fall into His 
hands, and not into the hands of man. 


if you think that I am neither happy nor 
peaceful there, pray the more that I may 
realize the blessedness of His perfect peace.” 


Notwithstanding this self-humiliation, not | 
a few of these troublers left his ministry and | 


walked no more with him, But his own godly 
quietness was not ruffled; he was only quick- 


ened into new watchfulness, and a new heaven- | 


liness of life. 
vl. 


What kind of life that interior life was, we 
may gather not uncertainly from some words 
of brotherly solace addressed about this time 
to one and to another fellow-labourer in the 
Master’s fields. 

A brother, laid aside by illness, is com- 
forted after this wise :—‘It is not along the 
easy path of health and unchecked obedience 
that the minister of Christ learns himself. 
In the midst of the noble task entrusted to 


him, and of the blessings of which he is the | 


steward to so many souls, nothing is easier 
than for him to become remiss in self-know- 
ledge. You are highly favoured, brother, in 
being withdrawn into the silence of divine 
teaching that you may learn for yourself that 
true self-renunciation brings with it the posi- 
tive and living experience of the good pleasure 





Leave | 
me, I beseech you, in my Saviour’s arms; and | 
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and of the life of God. The fisherman, sitting 
The | counsel thus:—‘ For example, should you 


down to mend his nets, is no idler. 


And he illustrates this most wholesome 


faithful and tender Master be present with you! | omit any portion of your duty, even for the 
May you rejoice that He has thus prepared | reading of the word of God, you fail to ob- 


| you for nearer communion with Himself! ” 


To another he says :—* Life is very short ; 


| serve that command which calls upon you to 
render to all their due, and to the king the 


| and to employ the least part of it in depriva-|king’s. Now, the sovereign you serve has a 


tion of fellowship with God, through doubt 
Each day | You are in no way permitted to divert or de- 


| and unbelief, is to forget this. 


solemnizes me more; death seems to me so! tract even a minute from his time. 


serious, and meeting with my God so near, 
that I abstain from forming any plans. 


words, ‘Haste thee!’ seem to be constantly 


repeated to me; and [I feel, in short, ‘how 
frailI am.’ I am fain to weep, too, over my 


right to receive from you the service he enjoins. 


Your 


‘readings, therefore, must take place at 


The | another time than that demanded for ycur 


| duties.” 
| Young converts would avoid many “ martyr- 
|doms by mistake,” if they listened to the 


trifling spirit and feeble devotion to the! mature and wise words in which he proceeds :— 


| glorious Master I profess to serve !”’ 


| “* Hence it follows, my friend, that your degra- 


It was said of Hewitson that he was like a| dation may have arisen from some negligence 


vine watered every moment—scarcely any 
intervals in his communion with God, and 
scarcely an instant’s intermission in service. 
Not unlike were Malan’s communion and ser- 
vice, as he hastened forward towards the 
mark for the prize. “Our work lies,” he 
writes, “in the whole conduct of the brief life 
allotted to us; that conduct should be to us a 
beginning of heaven. Eternity, my friend! 
an awful word ! 
a Christian first opening his eyes in heaven, 
while, as he takes in the reality of what he 
believed and heard, he receives into his whole 
soul the conception and the force of the word 
‘forever.’ Let us curtail our vanities,” he 
adds; “there is abundance of them in the 
ordinary life of Christians—long conversations, 
long calls, long meals, long nothings, long hypo- 
crisy of sentiment, long talks about religion, 
while, on the one hand, the world with its 
fashion is passing away, and, on the other, 
Jesus stands at the door and knocks. As for 
religious intelligence, I know not what to say. 
‘One day at a time,’ is my motto: I am igno- 
rant of the art of conjecturing.” 

Yet his life was, not a dreamy sentiment, 
but a robust, sterling, forceful activity. More 
than most men, he knew how to “sit still 
without being idle.” Writing to a soldier at 
court, he indirectly pictures his own manner 
of service, thus,—“ The more attentive you 
are in the discharge of duty, even in the 
smallest details, the happier you will be, the 
freer from reproach. For God blesses order 
and a well-regulated life, wherever it is to be 
found ; and He has attached peace and tem- 
poral prosperity to the conscientious fulfilment 
of the requirements of our position. Linviteyou, 
then, to show yourself exemplary in your (rust, 
and to neglect nothing, so that those over 
you may have a full and entire satisfaction in 
you.” 


Think of the amazement of | 


|Of. yours, rather than from any hostility on 
ithe part of the authorities to the principles 
| you profess; and you may be wrong in attri- 
buting to the reproach of Christ a chastisement 


| with which God himself has visited your 
| unfaithfulness in your duty.” 


| Ix. 


| The foundation of all his usefulness, as of 
his own most holy life, was a steady adherence 
‘to the great dogmas of the Christian faith. 
| From the “upper springs ” of heavenly truth, 
| and from these only, came the “nether 
springs” of a godly life. “Observe well,” 
| we have him cautioning a friend, “ whether by 
any particular doctrine, the Lord Jesus, in His 
heavenly hidden life, is better known, is better 
| served. If it beso—ifthe soulbe morehumbled, | 
more withdrawn from fame and renown, more 
absorbed into heaven and more intimate with 
it—if, in short, the soul be more clothed with 
Christ and not with mere religious science— 
then you may conclude that the doctrine is of 
God, and that the soul lives in fact with 
Jesus.” 

Faith surrounds itself with the unseen; 
, and, in the measure in which it triumphs in 
this, we live “as seeing Him who is invisible.” 
Malan never ceased to urge upon men the 
necessity of believing contact with objective 
truth. “If you love little,” he beautifully 
said one day to a friend who had little of the 
joy of God’s salvation, “let your soul cheer 
itself with the bliss of being loved. Here 
there is no room for doubt; for what a love 
is that which the Saviour feels!” 

Another day, he said—“ God has caused us 
to know the mystery of His love towards us. 
It is for us to glorify Him with the adoration 
and-humble trust of reconciled children, to 
whom their Father has forgiven everything, 
and whom He is leading tenderly by the hand 
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to the paternal home, where He will cause 
them to know all His love.” 

No man ever realized more intensely the 
sanctifying power of God’s truth, “Think 
seriously,” were his solemn words, on one oc- 
casion, “ you who are in Christ, think on that 
life in Christ which you ought to live. And 
how will you say one day that your life has 
been lived according to the life of Christ, if 
Christ has not dwelt in the details, the con- 
stituents, of that life—if your own desires, 
your own thoughts, your own wisdom, your 
own interests, your own glory, your own ease, 
have been the mainsprings of your actions? 
If this has been the case from minute to 
minute, from hour to hour, without a thought 
of Christ or of His word, without the influence 
of His Spirit, how will you be able ever to 
suppose hereafter that you have lived in 
Christ ?” 

Another striking feature of his Christian 
life was his burning zeal for the exaltation of 
God’s electing love. “Weare raised from the 
dead, my brethren,” he would say, after his 
own bright and lively fashion. “In heaven it 
will be found true that it was not for our sakes 
that God chose us, but rather for Himself, to 
show forth His glory in us His creatures, the 
exceeding riches of His justice and goodness, 
and to manifest to the world and the powers 
of heaven the infinite wisdom and holiness of 
His divine compassion. Hence we rob God of 
His right, we take from Him what belongs to 
Him, if we imagine that a chosen one belongs 
to himself—that he is at liberty to live accord- 
ing to his own will, and to content himself 
with merely ceasing to fear hell and hoping 
for and expecting heaven.” 

Himself comforted of God in his many trials 
for Christ’s sake, he knew how to heal the 
wounds of other sufferers. “We have expe- 
rienced in your affliction, from the day we 
heard of it,” we find him writing in October 
1838, to certain Dutch churches, “the truth 
that we are one body in Christ, and, through 
His Spirit, members one of another. Such 
affliction is no strange thing to us, seeing that 
it has already been our privilege to receive 
unrighteous dealing from the world, with the 
weight of its scorn, for the name of the Lord 
Jesus. Undoubtedly, dear and honoured 
brethren, the path of renunciation, of sacrifice, 
and of persecution, which you have now for a 
long time been traversing, is hard to tread. 
But to Him we would have you cling in the 
painful struggle. 

“ Were you in prosperity,” he adds, “ your 
life would be, what it always is—short, swift, 
soon over. Passing it in affliction, you pass 
it with the same Lord as then, and under the 





same conditions—as strangers and foreigners, 
as pilgrims to the celestial country, to the 
home whither Jesus has preceded you, and 
where He will receive you to His glorious 
repose,” 

A besetting peril he exhibits thus :—“ How 
many persons profess to follow the teaching of 
the Word, and yet, at a;time when they ought 
to be manifesting a firm consistency, become 
estranged from the heart of Jesus, and forget, 
even outrage, the spirit of love, at the very 
time that they are displaying the most devoted 
zeal and submitting to the most costly sacri- 
fices! What an injury it is to the good work 
of faith, when the children of God commit 
the fatal error of putting their church in the 
place of the spouse of Jesus, and fidelity to it 
in the place of that obedience which faith owes 
to the King of Sion!” 


xX. 


Malan made unceasing use of the press in 
witnessing for the truth. And very successful 
were his efforts. His forte lay in lively and 
sprightly dialogues or tales, such as ‘“ The Poor 
Watchmaker of Geneva,” or “La Valaisanne,”’ 
“Germain the Woodcutter, “The New 
Bartimeus,” or “The Conversion of the 
Atheist.” Hymns, too, flowed so abundantly 
from his prolific pen, that they numbered ulti- 
mately above a thousand, and were in con- 
stant use, not only in his own chapel, but in 
many of the Swiss and French churches. They 
were usually accompanied by appropriate tunes 
of his own composition. ‘“ Among ourselves,” 
was the testimony of a Paris religious journal 
in August 1837, “ With the revival of faith has 
come the revival of its song; and that, too, 
after a silence of more than a hundred years. 
God has taught His servants to perpetuate 
the language of His praise, and has given them 
new hymns through the instrumentality of 
this truly Christian poet. M. Malan has re- 
awakened the lay. His hymns belong already 
to history, because they have interwoven them- 
selves, and, while the revival lasts, will inter- 
weave themselves, with the joys and sorrows 
of the Church.” 

His biographer relates how, when he was in 
the vein, the airs and the words would occur 
to him together. On one occasion (he tells us) 


the kettle on the hob gave him the intro- | 


ductory notes of one of the best known of his 
musical settings. He had frequently said that 
each air was contained in its opening bars. 
One day, on the road, as he read to a friend 
whom he met, some verses which he had just 
composed, he added that the melody which he 


intended to put to them, had been suggested | 


to him by the creaking of an imperfectly oiled 
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cart-wheel which that moment had reached 
his ear. 

His “Songs of Sion” and their accom- 
panying music brightened the sunshine of his 
pleasant home. 

In addition to his numerous family, that 
home numbered for years among its inmates a 
goodly gathering of well-born English youths, 
many of whom owed to their residence there 
the “new birth” fromabove. Their age varied 
from eighteen to twenty. One of them left 
Geneva to devote himself to the mission work 
in India. All too early for every one but him- 
self, he fell at his post after a very brief illness 
brought on by exposure to a scorching sun 
whilst preaching the gospel. “My brother,” 
were the touching words of the eminent mis- 
sionary Lacroix to Malan, in announcing his 
decease, “the London missionaries in Bengal 
have commissioned me to communicate to you 
the departure of your old pupil and son in the 
faith, John Adams. His missionary career 
was short-lived; but not so will be the traces 
of his labours. In every possible quarter—in 
the market, at the great places of concourse, 
by the highway, in villages and hamlets—you 
might have found him distributing tracts and 
speaking the word of life. We lament his 
death as one of the greatest disasters expe- 
rienced by our mission since its formation in 
Bengal. May I but secure a place near him, 
when it shall please the Lord to call me 
hence! His grateful remembrance of you, my 
dear sir, of your anxious care, above all of the 
blessing you were the means of conveying to 
his soul, knew no bounds. Even in his deli- 
rium I heard him speak of M. Malan with en- 
thusiastic delight.” 


| _ It was thus that this dear man of God mul- 

tiplied himself for heaven. The scene recorded 
|in the outset of this memoir graved indelibly 
on my own memory that saintly bright home- 
hearth. 

A Genevese professor, in publishing certain 
Socinian heresies, assailed Malan with bitter- 
ness, especially on account of his prosperous 
home. ‘ Why attack me?” he wrote in re- 
joinder ; “ what connection can you find betwixt 
my humble individuality and the verities of 
the Christian faith? Why have you thus 
dragged me forward, and stigmatised me with 
reproach? No mere injury of me can affect 
the truth I preach. What most pains me is 
your attack upon my Master himself. That 
|regret is deep and abiding. I have said to 
many, and what I have said is true—If I could, 
by the entire sacrifice of that prosperity with 
| which you reproach me, and with which God 
has blessed me, in common with many other 
heads of similar institutions in Geneva—if, by 
resigning this very day the whole of the worldly 
| goods which I enjoy here, I could bring you to 
'a knowledge of that truth which divine mercy 
has revealed to me, how thankfully would I 
return to poverty for the attainment of such 
an end! Good would it be for me and mine 
to be once more deprived of all we possessed, 
|if by our poverty you might be made spiritually 
rich. This is no mere idle sentiment, Chene- 
'viere, I earnestly assure you—no mere out- 
burst of passing feeling. I know it is the 
emotion of my heart, and of my wife’s as 
well.” And he adds:—‘ What I actually 
possess, my dear friend, I have won by hard 


work.” JOHN BAILLIE. 


(To be continued.) 


“ET VENIAT SUPER ME” 


Tuy love is like the ocean, 
Whose waves or ripples meet 

Each watching shore the wide world o’er— 
Oh, let it wash my feet! 


Thy love is like the ripeness 
Of some rich-laden tree, 

That o’er the wall bends down to all— 
Oh, let it come to me! 


Thy love its own heart knoweth ; 
And no created thing— 

How good, or fair, or bright soe’er— 
Like it could angel sing. 


But oh! teach mine to know it— 
That love so great, so free, 
Which all hath blest that in Thee rest, 
“ Ht veniat super me!” A. BOND. 
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, tory of England,” the collation of the two 


| the English one would afford an elaborate 
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TRISH DISLIKE OF ENGLAND—IS IT OF RELIGIOUS OR 
POLITICAL ORIGIN ? 


Ir I were asked to recommend for the perusal} simpering, “Surely the bitterness of death is 
of any candid student of Irish history reliable) past.” From the invasion of Ireland by 
authorities, on whose judgment, research, and| Henry II.,—an invasion, by the way, under- 
truthfulness, dependence could ‘be placed, I| taken under the sanction of Popes Adrian LY. 
would name “The Unity of the Anglican|and Alexander III.,—for the Holy Fathers, had 
Church,” by the Ven. Archdeacon of Meath, and their felicidal episodes against their Irish 
“The Irish Episcopal Success,” by the Rev. | children,—from Henry’s invasion, war between 
Dr. Lee. England and Ireland was the fierce intermit- 
If, after reading these two works, the student tent ague under which the best interests of 
took up Mr. Froude’s unconscious parody of) both islands suffered. 
Irish history, more particularly his account of | If the Celts for a time were crushed under 
the Reformation in Ireland, in the tenth volume |the weight and vigour of Saxon onslaught, 
of his more ingenious than ingenuous “ His-| they retired, like their Fenian imitators, to the 


historical pictures by the Irish author and by 


illustration of the difference between fact and 
fiction, sense and sensation, impartiality and 
partisanship, character and caricature. 

Lately, my friend Mr. Nugent called my 
attention to his learned and unanswerable re- 
futation of certain leading positions in Mr. 
Froude’s history, which may be read with 
great profit in a recent number of the 
Contemporary Review. Unlike many of the| 
second-hand quotationsof the day, Mr. Nugent's 
authorities are taken direct from the original 
State Papers. He is entitled to the gratitude 
of all British Protestants, especially of our| 
Irish brethren, for his powerful refutations of | 
the main points on which Mr. Froude rests his | 
theory, viz., that the wars against English rule | 
in Ireland were uniformly wars of religion, as | 
if there had been no such international feuds 
between the sisters long before the distinctions 
of Protestant and Papist existed in Christen- 
dom. Mr. Froude’s history is a protracted| 





mountain fastnesses, which were stronger than 
either side. There they cherished the antipa- 
pathies of their race, and centuries of guerrilla 
warfare, sustained under a series of defeats, 
and a succession of disappointments of Conti- 
nental succours, down to the reign of Henry 
VII. confined the power of England within 
the narrow limits of “ the pale,” and was even 
there maintained only by overwhelming force. 
Ireland is a gem; but the periodical cost of her 
setting has always made her a very expensive, 
as wellas precious jewel of the English crown. 
Henry VIIL., on his accession to the throne, 
found the kingdom in general rebellion, and 
the Pope, whose supremacy had been formally 
abjured, now first appears in Irish affairs, not 
as a mediator, but as a partisan. He issued a 
bull against Henry, absolved his subjects from 
their oath of allegiance, declared null and void 
all treaties between him and other sovereigns, 
and, finally, ordered all priests to excommuni- 
cate and curse by bell, book, and candle, the 
king and all his adherents. 

Now we have only Mr. Froude’s word for 





slur on the Protestant faith; but historically! Henry being the sensitive, conscientious repu- 
considered in relation to Ireland, his sneer is | diator of his first wife because she was his 
an anachronism. Irish wars were not wars of| brother's widow, an affinity of which he was 
religion, but wars of races—the generic ani-|old enough to be perfectly aware before he 
mosities of the Celt against the Saxon; andthey married her. Nor do we endorse the far- 














were sometimes merely political, with Celts and fetched hypothesis which converts his series of | 


Anglo-Normans on both sides. This fact lies | marriages with four other wives into so many 
at the root of Irish history. It is too true 
that, in times subsequent to the Reformation, 
Romish subtlety and hatred of Protestant’ 
England imported the religious element into as the patriotic victim than thesacrificing priest. 
the quarrel, and added gall to bitterness; but We reject Mr. Froude’s portrait as no true 
the bitterness was there before the gall ; and | historical likeness of the bluff, sensual despot, 
both exist in strong solution to the present! whose arbitrary will was, nevertheles, overruled, 
moment, though many an Agag walks deli-' like the instinct of the living plagues of Egypt, 


cately between the nations and churches, | to the furtherance of the divine purposes. 


State necessities for which “the most married 


man ” of all our kings is to be regarded more | 











acts of involuntary coerced polygamy; to the | 
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Henry took the bull by the horns, as Moses 
seized the golden calf, brake it in pieces before 


the eyes of its besotted worshippers, and effec- | 


tually subdued the country. Four years after, 
the Irish Council reported, “The English pale 
is in such peace as it was not in any time of 
our remembrance.” 

The only memorable outbreak in Edward 
VI’s. reign arose out of the intrigues of 
Robert Wauchop, whom the Pope, during the 
late reigns, had appointed Archbishop of 
Armagh, in defiance of Henry’s appointment 
of George Dowdall. 

Wauchop is described as “a very skowth, 
i.¢., shrewd spy, and a great brewer of war and 
sedition.” ‘lhrough his agency a French fleet 
of thirty-six ships, with as many Scottish, 
approached the Irish coast; but, meeting 
with no adequate sympathy from the natives, 
they retraced their steps without striking a 
blow. 

The pious Edward, the boy-king, held the 
sceptre with a firm but gentle hand. He was 
the Lord’s anointed champion for Protestant 
truth, of a purer unction than his ambitious 
father. He honoured God; and the graceful 
peace and piety of his short reign verified the 
promise, “Them that honour Me I will hon- 
our, and they that despise Me,” &c. 

Mary’s accession to the throne immediately 
synchronized with the restoration of what she 
called “the old religion,” together with its 
characteristic pontiff, the Romish Primate 
Wauchop. Mr. Froude will admit that Mary 
was a queen after the Pope’s own heart—a 
Papist of the Papists, and “more exceedingly 
zealous of the traditions of her fathers.” She 
revived in Ireland the obsoiete statutes for 
“the punishment of heretics,” and in England 
illuminated her missal by the fires of Smith- 
field and Oxford. She filled the jails and dun- 
geons of town and country with a noble army 
of martyrs, who, on rack or gibbet, at the stake 
or on the block, bled and burned for the truth 
which they loved to the death. Surely if Irish 
love of Romanism were the only exponent of 
their antipathy to English law, Wauchop could 
not have been compelled to report, in the fourth 
year of Mary’s reign, “‘This poor realm was 
never, in my remembrance, in worse case than 
now.” Chronic rebellion was still the rule. 
‘he Irish Council reported, “All Ireland in 
open insurrection, north, south, east, and west. 
In despair of other remedy, and against the 
advice of her lawyers, who declared the step 
to be illegal, “and a cause of premunire, to 
curse any of her subjects in any temporal 
cause,” the queen empowered Wauchop to 
fulminate his ecclesiastical censures against 
the rebels. In fact, she set an example which 








| national 


only James II., the next and last Popish sove- 
reignof England, ever attempted to follow,—she 
set aside the law, by a royal dispensation of 
immunity to its transgressors. It was a 
politico-Popish version of ecclesiastical in- 
dulgences, only applied to violations of 
instead of sacerdotal law. But 
Wauchop and his papal mistress both died 
before the writ could be put in execution. 
And after Elizabeth’s accession, notwithstand- 
ing her Protestantism, the land had rest awhile. 
The local and occasional outbreaks of the noto- 
rious fillibuster, Shane O’Neill, were promptly 
suppressed. But at length insidious emissa- 
ries from the Pope and Philip of Spain stirred 
up strife. O’Neill broke out into open rebel- 
lion, which was, like all the rest, uniformly sub- 
dued whenever it matched itself in actual con- 
flict, man to man, with the English forces. 
O'Neill’s proclamation to the effect that “his 
ancestors were kings of Ulster; Ulster was 
theirs, and Ulster is his, and shall be his,” 
clearly indicates that the question then, as in 
all the troubles since, was not one of religion, 
but of nationality. “Ireland for the Irish” 
meant then what it means now, simply this,— 
“Who shall go in and possess the land?” 
And if so, it is obvious that such a question 
could not be solved by the abolition of the 
Irish Protestant Church. If her tithes and 
temporalities were actually transferred to the 
Romish Church to-morrow, it might operate as 
a bribe to loyalize the Romish priesthood, but 
it would neither sanctify nor legalize the sacri- 
lege, nor conciliate the blustering insanity of 
Fenianism. It is, and always has ‘been, a ques- 
tion, not of priests, but of landlords—not of 
articles, but of acres; the triumph aimed at 
neither was, nor is, the establishment of a 
creed, but the chance of a scramble. 

It was not till the year 1576, in the reign 
of Protestant Elizabeth, when “the Catholic 
League” was formed, that Irish disaffection 
had ever raised the war-cry of religion. But, 
encouraged by the foreign enemies of Eliza- 
beth, the Irish now stood forth as the cham- 
pions of the Papacy, just as the North 
Americans, after a series of repulses on the 
plea of the integrity of the Union, adopted the 
specious war-cryof Negro Emancipation;—only 
with this difference, that the Northern States, 
having the advantage of a real grievance to 
remedy, succeeded, where the rebel Irish, with- 
out one, failed. France, Spain, and the 
Pope, promised both men and money, but, ws 
usual, sent neither. Mr. Moore admits, “ It 
was not till this period that the leading 
Catholic powers became alive to the import- 
ance of enlisting Irish alliance in the formi- 
dable league which had been long gathering 
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against the power and creed of England.” This 
is our case. 

If I have proved my point, one or two 
practical inferences may be urged in relation 
to the work of Protestant evangelization in 
Ireland, in which I would enlist the sympathies 
and prayers of my readers. First, if no ab- 
stract love of Popery, as such, be the solution 
of Irish repugnance to England, then there is 
a field open to evangelizing efforts, not hin- 
dered by religious acrimony. Further, our 
work having no political complications, there 
is no impediment on that score. Our Protest- 
ant missionaries go among the people as the 
servants of Christ, “ whose kingdom is not of 
this world ;” as Jesus argued, “If My king- 
dom were of this world, then would My ser- 
vants fight.” We do not fight, except with 
“The sword,” &c. Our conviction is, “ The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal,” &c. 

If any happy and desirable secular effects 
follow upon men’s conversion to the gospel, 
those effects flow from our preaching the | 
gospel, and not from our teaching the effects. | 
We have our political sentiments; but our | 
mission is not to propagate a policy, but to| 
proclaim salvation—not a choice between | 
English or Irish rule, but between the reign | 
of Christ or Antichrist, between truth or 
error, between the “liberty wherewith Christ 
makes us free,” or the “ being entangled again 
in the yoke of bondage.” 

Secondly, if the wars between the sister 
islands have been wars of races—of Celt 
against Saxon,—our missions are based upon 
the theory of universal brotherhood. They 
proclaim to the antagonists on both sides, 
“Wherefore smitest thou thy fellow? for 
ye are brethren.” ‘God hath made of one 
blood all the families of men that dwell on the 
earth ;” and “ye are all one in Christ Jesus, 
in whom there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free.” His 
mercies are stretched out to the right hand 
and to the left, wide and open as His sacred 
arms upon the cross, ever interceding, even 
for them who “crucify the Son of God afresh, 
and put Him to an open shame;” “ Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they 
do.”’ 

Our missions proclaim a gospel which 
teaches the folly, as well as sin, of generic 
strife ; that the worst use men can make of their 








brother men is to destroy one another; and 
hence the wisdom, the charity, the enlightened 


policy of the injunction, “ If it be possible, as 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men.” 

Third, the results of our missions, so far as 
they have progressed, have borne fruit in happy 
accordance with these premises. 

The Yankee-Hibernian Rebellion raised no 
recruits among the pupils of our missionary 
schools; the ungodliness of Fenianism has found 
itself at fault among the populations leavened 
by our scriptural influences. We have no 
more fear of the stability of English rule, than 
we have of the power of truth and justice. We 
neither dread the polemics of the Romanist, 
nor the politics (if they have any) of the Fenian ; 
both are alike untenable in the sight of God or 
man. 

It suits, just now, the book of Irish Roman- 
ism to abjure the Fenians, as his Holiness has 
recently denounced the Italian brigands; but 
both Fenian and brigand were tools of Popery 
till they dared to shake off the dictation of 
theix employers, and threatened alike priest 
and landlord with a grim impartiality of exter- 
mination. But for English interposition Fe- 
nianism would have kept its word. Let not 
those who have property to lose, or souls to be 
saved, forget what they owe to Protestant Eng- 
land. 

Here and there the little Goshen of our mis- 
sions stands in the midst of their surrounding 
darkness as lights in men’s dwellings, shedding 
around them “the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
We ask the readers of this magazine to help 
such missions to gird up their loins, to trim 
their lamps, and keep their stand as servants 
who “ wait for the coming of their Lord ;” and, 
“having done all, to stand.” 

That is the secret of any effectual standing— 
the “ having done all.” If we have done a part 
only—or a niggardly little, or next to nothing, 
we have all that we have earned, and that is a 
partial, small, or negative platform to stand on, 
and of course it fails us “ inthe evilday.’’ But 
the law of labour and of self-sacrifice for God 
and man is the interlinked theology of both 
Testaments, and atonce secures, through mercy, 
the temporal blessings of the one, and the 
spiritual equivalents of the other, both harmo- 
nized in the precious combinations of the 
divine enactment, “Godliness is profitable to 
all things, having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come.” 

J. B. OWEN. 
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dull and slow, they found no fault, for he was 
generally ready and willing to give them his 


Grorce FLETCHER was going on steadily at Mr. help when help was needed. 


Thorpe’s. That gentleman had looked on him, All this time George had seen nothing of 
somewhat suspiciously at first, from the fact of Smith, and he was very glad that he had not; 
his coming without a character; but George’s and yet—such is the inconsistency of human 
attention to business was beginning to tell, nature—he could not help feeling somewhat 
and he was, as he said, gradually attaining aggrieved that Smith should have so completely 
respectability. But it was uphill work: none given him up after receiving the payment of 
knew so well as George himself how hard the his debt, as not even to make inquiries after 
struggle was. Never, even at the best of times, him. 

had he had much inclination for hard work; But Smith had not forgotten him; far from 
and those two years of desultory labour had it. Smith had had his eye upon him, and 


| not improved him in that respect. knew his whereabouts quite as well as George 


Often and often he was almost driven to himself; and when he thought that George 
despair, and ready to give up everything rather | could be of use to him he came upon him, 


| than remain in the false position in which he | quite accidentally, of course, one evening as he 
| found himself. Much as he had longed for the was returning from Mr. Thorpe’s. 
| change, he almost regretted now that Ernest; Poor George! it was easy saying he would 


Carleton had interested himself to procure his| resist temptation; he would keep away from 
present situation. Before, he could be as/ evil companions—so long as they kept away 
miserable and wretched as he pleased; now he|from him. But so soon as Smith appeared 
had duties which must be performed, and a | again all his old dread of him returned, and all 


| certain position which must be kept up. | Smith’s old power over him, with as much 


And in the midst of it all, George was not| force as ever. And perhaps Smith knew it 


| happy. The sin of his youth remained as a! would be so. And the poor silly moth buzzed 
| dead weight upon him. Could he have brought and buzzed about the candle, sometimes nearer, 


himself to confess in a straightforward, manly | sometimes further off. Surely, surely it would 
way, and take the consequences of his act, it| not singe its wings at last, poor thing! 
might have been different; but this George! Instead of turning away at once, George 


| could never do; those same consequences wore | greeted Smith rather eagerly. His was one 


such a terrible aspect whenever he looked | of the few faces he knew in Wilmington, one 


| towards them, that he shuddered at the very | of the few who recognised him; and with him, 
| thought. No; there was nothing for it but to | at least, he could have no concealments, because 
| goon as he was going. But if he only had he knew everything about him. It was very 


gone off to Australia when his father wished | foolish of George, but he did not, would not 
him, he might have hid himself away out of|see danger. He shut his eyes and drifted on 


| sight until his past life should have been /|unheeding, not caring whither he was going. 


forgotten, and he could have come out in his | “ Well, Fletcher,” said Smith, with apparent 
own proper person. | cordiality—George felt a glow of pleasure at 

Ernest Carleton often looked in upon him, | hearing the old name again,—“ I am very glad 
and his words of friendly counsel were a great | we have met. Where have you been all this 


| help to him; for when with him George felt while? you look in better circumstances than 


strong for anything, even to cope with the| when I saw you last.” 

loneliness of his lot; but when left to himself} For answer George eagerly related all that 

again everything looked dark and dismal; and | had befallen him; how, by his sister’s wish, 

if it had not been for the thought of Helen, | Ernest Carleton had obtained him his present 

and of the remembrance of the tender affection | situation, and that he was now going on pros- 

of his more than mother, he would have been | perously. 

inclined to throw up his situation, and take; “And have settled down, I suppose, into a 

passage in the first ship bound for distant} very grave and proper person.” 

lands. But all this, and much more, was The sarcastic tone was lost upon George, 

hidden away im the secret chamber of his /|and he replied,— 

heart. “No, hardly that yet. And I must say, 
Mr. Thorpe was well pleased with him, and | between ourselves, Smith, I find the dry office 

if his fellow-clerks sometimes thought him | routine somewhat irksome.” 
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“Of course you do, and will do. But you| 
must bear it, George; it is the only thing for | 
you.” 

And then, greatly to George’s surprise, he | 
went on to give him much really sage and 
sound advice. And when, at parting, he 
shook hands cordially, and hoped they should 
often meet, he left George in a bewildered state 
of feeling. Smith could not be such a bad 
fellow, after all; he must have mistaken him, 
or, at least, he must be turning over a fresh 
leaf. Even Helen could not object to his 


to this satisfactory conclusion he let his 
thoughts run on the pleasure of this renewed 
acquaintance. 

Ah, George Fletcher! weak as usual, trust- 
ing to yourself, and not seeking for strength to 
resist, is it any wonder you should fall an easy 
prey to temptation ? 





But not yet did Smith's real purposes show 
themselves. Night after night did he meet 
George, until they grew into what George 
thought real friends. 

He found himself all the better for following 


patronizing hand on his shoulder, “ you surely 
know me better than to think I should wish 
you to break it. But, however, that has no- 
thing to do with the business on which I came 


here.”’ 
But of that business he did not immediately 


begin to speak, though George was waiting for | 


it. 

“TI think you must be aware by this time, 
George Fletcher, that I have your true inte- 
rests at heart,” he said at length; “and in 


the plan I am about to propose you may rest | 


assured that you will gain at least equal good 
with myself. How would you like to go to 
Australia P ” 

George’s face brightened. He had been 
thinking of that as the one way of getting out 
of his difficulties, and he said so. 

“Very well, then, listen. I have a brother 
there; he has been there some years now, and 
is very prosperous. By dint of diligence and 
perseverance he has bought a large sheep farm, 


‘and he has managed to stock it with a very 
'valuable property. Now, ina letter I received 


from him by the last mail, he tells me that 


Smith’s advice, and Smith introduced him to | there is a large piece of land close by him for 


| a young men’s reading-room, which proved a/sale on very advantageous terins, and he 


great source of amusement to him. Altogether | advises, if it be possible, that I should go out 
George congratulated himself greatly on having |there and buy it. I could never manage a 
found such a helper. | thing like that all by myself, so I came to you 


| on,— 


But it was not to help George that Smith | 
had thus renewed the acquaintance. One | 
evening, when they met as usual, Smith said,— 

“I want to have a long talk with you, | 
George. I shall go with you to your rooms, 
if you will have me.” 

George eagerly begged him to do so; it 
would be a great pleasure to have him there. 

His landlady looked a little surprised, for it 
was not George’s wont to bring in friends; 
indeed, none but Reginald had been to his 
lodgings since he entered them. 

With a good deal of hesitation, when his | 
guest was seated, George said,— 

“T cannot offer you anything to drink, | 
Smith, for I have nothing. I have quite given 
up taking anything of the sort. 

A scornful smile, that was gone as soon as 
visible, curled on Smith’s lips. 

“A very good thing, I dare say, for you,” 
he replied, “who we know are apt to get a| 
little over the score; but others are not so 
weak as you, George.” 

George coloured a good deal, but he went 


| 
| 


“T know it, and therefore I made a rule 
when I entered these lodgings, never to have 
any intoxicating liquor in my possession; and 
I mean to keep it.” 

“My dear fellow,” and Smith laid a very 





to give you the first offer of accompanying 
me.” 

George was profuse in his thanks; it was 
very good of him, and he felt his kindness 
deeply. 

“Yes, yes, we will waive all that,” said 
Smith, impatiently. “I know it is a good 
thing for you, and your brother Charles would 
have jumped at it; but I am not one to forget 
old friends. But before I tell you any more of 
my plans, [ must have your promise that you 
will not mention a word of this to any one.” 

“Oh, yes, I promise that,” said George, 
eagerly. ‘It would never do to be talking of 
such a thing, for I dare say land like that is 
soon taken up.” 

* OF course it is, and therefore the only way 
is to be silent on the subject. And you must 
promise, too, that you will go with me and 
brave the hardships—for I will not conceal 
from you that there will be hardships—before 
I tell you more.” 

“Yes, yes, I promise,” repeated George, 
eagerly as before. 

“Very well, remember you have promised. 
Now for details. This land, of course, cannot 
be had for nothing. The price, my brother 
tells me, is £3,000, and that is a mere trifle 
for some thousands of acres of land; so if we 
are so lucky as to get it, our fortunes are 
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4 made at once. What can you bring towards “Do you “think I meant ‘thar, you “simple- 
no- the purchase-money, friend George P” jton? Ir I wanted to ask for it I could do that 
me George’s face fell; he had not a penny | myself; but that is not exactly what I mean. 
beyond what was needed for his most neces-;Do you remember the private room in Mr. 
ely | sary wants. _Carleton’s office ?” 
for | | “ I—I am afraid I have nothing at all,” he| “Ay, well; I have but too vivid a recol- 
| said, hesitatingly. lection of the last time I was in it.” 
1e, | “ Ah, that is awkward. And Mr. Thorpe,— “I dare say; but that is nothing to the |! 
ie- | | you cannot get it out of him any way; borrow, | purpose. You will remember the strong safe, || 
in | I mean?” | where all the valuable papers are kept ?” 
st | No; George thought he could not. Hehad| “Yes, quite well.” 
od not been there long enough, nor was sufficiently | “ Well, I have no doubt sufficient money for | 
to | | well known, to ask such a favour. pe I want will be found there.” 
| “Well, it is a pity; but I suppose I must! “But,” said George, interrupting him with 
on | excuse you your share, only you must work all la look of surprise, “ would it be right to do || 
at | the harder for it; and we shall be able to| that, without asking Mr. Carleton?” 
manage somehow, I don’t doubt. You willbe} “It is not for you tobe talking of right and || 
or sure, so long as I have held my situation at | wrong, George Fletcher; but ‘it cannot be | 
1a | Carleton’s, that I have saved something; it is | very far wrong to take what ismy own. Well, || 
id not very much, but still it is a nice sum. /as I was saying, the other day the key of this || 
n, | And, not very wisely perhaps, I have left it in | safe was lost; and Mr. Carleton was in a great 
'y | the business. I hardly like to ask the firm | state about it. He said it was of the utmost 
d | for it; indeed, I doubt whether Mr. Carleton} value. They have talked of breaking the lock; 
ut | would be willing to give me it, in the present | but I suppose that is rather too great a risk 
r | depressed state of trade. But it is mine, and | to run, for they have not done it. Now, sup- | 
e | I have an undoubted right to it; besides, it is| posing this key could be found, would you | 
it quite necessary to our little scheme that I} undertake to open the safe and take out the 
a | should have it.” money ?” | 
a | “Of course,” replied George, “it would be; ‘ How much is it?” || 
g | of no use setting off to Australia without the; “Three thousand five hundred pounds. The | 
! money to buy the land.” }odd five hundred will see us safe there, and || 
s | | “Certainly not, and the point is how to get | settle us comfortably.” 
5 | | the money.” “Tt is a very large sum; it must have | 
“Why not ask Mr. Carleton for it?” taken a great deal of saving.” 
| || “I have told you before,” said Smith, im-| “Yes; but you see I have been very econo- || 
j | patiently, “that it is ten to one if he ap tare 
i {| give me it. Have you not understood all I; “Not since I knew you, unless it has been || 
t || have said? or have you not been listening ? | at other people’s expense,’ * thought George. | 
f || Surely you will not give ‘me the trouble of| “ When we are in possession “of the key, I || 
1 repeating it all over again.’ | will undertake to get you safely in and out of || 
George was silenced ; but he could not help | the room, if you will agree to get the money. || 
i | wondering what possible reason or excuse Mr. | Will you do it?” || 
e | || Carleton could have for keeping Smith out of | “T don’t know; I must take time to con- || 
| his own property. | sider.” | 
“T will tell you what I will do,” Smith | “Consider! It does not need considera- 1 





went on, “I will excuse you your share of the | tion! Being my own money, why cannot I 
purchase-money, and you shall have half the | claim it at any time, and in any way, I should 
: rofits of the farm, if you will help me to get |like to know? And, besides, you promised to 
my own money; and I am sure that is a very | come into my plans before I told you anything, || 
generous offer. I cannot very well move in| George.” i 
the matter, you see, for I want to get away| “Ah, yes, I promised. I wish I had not; 
quietly, without any fuss, for I am sure neither | for I don’t quite like the scheme, and I want to 
Carleton nor Walford would be willing to part | think it over.” 
with me. I have been with them so longthat| ‘ But you have promised, and you cannot 
I seem quite to belong to them. But you are go from it. You will not fail me. I shall 
altogether different; you could do it as easy as | depend on your help, if I find the key.” 
can be.” “ Well, yes, I suppose you must.” || 
“TI dare not ask Mr. Carleton for it,” said| “Then I dare say you will hear from me || 
George, hastily, with terror in his tones; “ ne seen before long. By the way, I remember | 
would be sure to know me.” |now seeing a key laid in an out-of-the-way 
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corner of the outer office. I should not wonder 
if that does not prove to be the identical one 
we want. It was very stupid of me not to 
secure it. However, we shall meet again to- 
morrow night, and I hope by that time I 
shall be in possession of it.” 

And with these words he bade George a 
cordial good-bye. 

Ah, poor moth, it has been too near the 
flame! 

George had hardly taken in all Smith’s 
plausible arrangements ; but when left to him- 
self, he sat down to think them over. This going 
to Australia was just the very thing that he 
wanted ; it would free him from all his per- 
plexities, and he might make his fortune. 
Then who would dare to bring up the past 
against him? And his imagination pictured 
to him in glowing colours the pleasant life he 
should spend out there on the sheep farm. 
The hardships of which Smith had spoken 


would be so different from those in England, | 


that they would only make an agreeable va- 
riety; and so George was tinging the Aus- 
tralian picture with the couleur de rose of his 
own fancies. 

But he did not quite know about Smith’s 
plan of obtaining the money. Of course, being 
his own, he had a perfect right to it; but 
ought he not to have asked for it, rather than 
take it in the French leave style that he had 
proposed ? 

Suddenly an idea flashed across George’s 
mind with the force of truth; and he won- 
dered that he had been so blind as not to see 
it before. Smith had been telling him a false 
story ; the money was not his, but Mr. Carle- 
ton’s ;—he could never have saved the large 
sum he mentioned, and could therefore have 
no business with it whatever. 

George saw it all quite clearly now; and 
he shuddered at the sight of the precipice 
upon which he was standing. Smith was 
again tempting him, and to a sin beside which 
that which had seemed so black before was as 
nothing in comparison. 

And yet George felt as if he must do it; 
he was in Smith’s power, and probably the 
consequences of refusing would be serious. 
And then the Australian scheme, that had 
looked so bright in anticipation, he could not 
give that up. Why not brave all? They 
would, no doubt, escape free, and then every- 


Long did George struggle. His conscience 
told him that he was meditating a great crime, 
and yet he could not give it up. Oh, what 
would he not have given for some friend to 
come to him, and say, “You must not do it, 
you shall not do it;”—to take the decision 
out of his hands! But no; he had plenty of 
light to decide for himself, and yet he was 


inclination led him wrong. 
At last there came into his mind words 
that Ernest Carleton had once spoken to him, 


tion; when it hath tried him, he shall come 
forth as gold.” Ah, George knew where to 
apply for help, although human help was not 
near. 

Covering his face there, as he sat by the 
table, he asked for help to overcome this temp- 
tation. He prayed earnestly—more earnestly 
than he had ever done in his life before, for he 
felt his danger. It was the turning-point of 
his life——the question of whether his future 
course should be ever downward and down- 
ward, or whether the first feeble steps of an 
upward course should wax stronger and 
stronger, trembled in the balance. 

And the good conquered, as it always will 











where a higher aid is appealed to. 
night George Fletcher could speak from ex- 
perience of the strength given to those who 





ask for it. 

He rose up with the firm resolution that he 
would not yield; no further sophistry on 
Smith’s part should make him do what he 
knew to be so very wrong—wrong even in 
the light in which Smith put it, and sinful 
and wicked in what George truly guessed to 
be the real facts of the case. But it was a 
great temptation, for the proposal was just 
what he had been most wishing for. 

But help from outward circumstances was 
coming from a quarter where he least ex- 
pected. On rising, his eye fellon a letter 
which had been placed by his landlady on his 
mantelpiece as usual, but which he had not 
before observed. He took it up, but did not 
recognise the writing, nor the crest upon the 
envelope. It was from the boy Reginald; an 
eager, warm-hearted note. ‘“ Would he not 
come to Goldenhall to see them ? Papa would be 
so very pleased to welcome his son’s preserver. 
He did not know about the relationship, but 





thing would be right. 

But would all be right >—would the fact of | 
escaping detection be the only thing needed ? 
Ah, George had learnt that there was perro 
wanting than that,—that our actions are not | 


always what they should be because our 
fellow-men find out nothing amiss. 





they had relations whom they had never seen, 
and he was quite willing to admit it; and he 


‘would be delighted if Mr. Leslie would come; 


and Reginald himself would do everything he 
could to amuse him. Do come, dear, Mr. 
Leslie,” the boy added, “both Nellie and I 
shall be quite disappointed if you don’t.” 


From that | 


—“ Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- | 














wavering. He knew what was right, but | 
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George read the letter twice, and then he 


And with reverence unknown to him before, 


bent over it, his head on his hand, thinking. |he opened and read the sacred pages; and 


If he only could go, it would take him out of 
the way of temptation; and he could not con- 
ceal from himself that it would make a most 
pleasant break in his somewhat monotonous 
life. Ah, and there was another thought too; 
Nellie would be disappointed if he did not go! 
Nellie’s sweet face and attractive ways had 
made considerable impression on him; and 
he fell into a reverie, the result of which was, 


| 





a more firm determination than ever to have 


nothing to do with Smith’s proposal; how) 
could he bear the truthful gaze of Nellie’s| blessings of forgiveness; and the angels re- 
eyes if he entertained such an idea for a!joiced because another wandering soul was 


moment ? 


then he knelt in thanks for the help that 
had been given him to resist evil, and he 
asked for grace for the future. And then 
came the time when the burden of the past sin 
was to be lifted from him—that which had 
been weighing him to the ground so long, he 
carried in humble penitence to his heavenly 
Father, laid it at His feet, and left it there. That 
hour, alone in the solitude of his own room, 
was indeed the turning-point in George’s life ; 
for there, for the first time, he tasted of the 


brought into the haven of peace, because 


But as he rose, and shook himself free from another— 


his meditations, he sadly thought there was 
no chance of his seeing her again, for it was 
out of the question to think of going there; | 
for, even if he asked for it, Mr. Thorpe would 
never grant him a holiday when he had been 
there so short a time. However, it was very 
pleasant to think that Reginald had not for- 
gotten him. Snatching up a pen, he dashed 
off an energetic, indignant note to Smith, say- 
ing that he had discovered what he had been 
driving at, and he would have nothing what- 
ever to do with his schemes in any way. 

This done, George felt himself able to breathe 
more freely; he had decided, and decided 
rightly; and he was more at ease than he had 
been lately. Oh, if he could only go on in the 
right way! always do and say the thing that 
was right; but he was so weak; would he 
never be strong? He walked up and down 
the room for some minutes debating with him- 
self; but at length the good prevailed, and 
rushing out of the room, he darted up-stairs, 
two steps at a time, to the chamber where he 
slept. From the bottom of the one drawer 
that held his modest wardrobe he drew out a 
Bible. It had been given him by his step- 
mother on first leaving home, and he had pro- 
mised to read it daily: how had that promise 
been kept? At least he had kept it with him 
during all his wanderings. 

“Dear mother!” he said, and his eyes filled 
with tears as he turned to the fly-leaf and 
read, in the handwriting he knew so well, 
“George Leslie Fletcher, from his mother. 
With the earnest prayer that this sacred book 
may be a lamp to his feet, and a light to his 
path.” 

“Tt has not been that,’ he murmured, as 
he softly kissed the word mother, half 
ashamed of the emotion he was showing, 
though alone, “but it shall be in the future. 
God helping me, I will take it for my guide 
through the remainder of my life.” 








“‘ Weary heart 
Had courage to be blest, 
Had taken up the better part 
And bathed its wings in rest,” 


Angels! ay, and it might be the spirit of 
the dead mother likewise; for it seemed to 
George as if she were near him then—nearer 


than he had ever felt her; might not she too | 


rejoice that the son for whom she had hoped 
and prayed had at length found pardon and 
peace ? 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—-HELEN RBJOICES. 


GrorcE went as usual the next morning to his 
post in Mr. Thorpe’s office, and he was rather 
surprised at the cordiality shown towards him 
both by Mr. Thorpe and the head clerk; and 
he wondered still more when the former bade 
him follow him to his private room. 

“Well, Leslie, I suppose you would not be 
sorry to have a few days’ holiday,” he said, 
pleasantly. 

George was astonished, to say the least. 
Could Mr. Thorpe have been looking over his 
shoulderthe previous evening and read Reggie’s 
letter ? however, he answered quietly,— 

“T should not think of asking for it, sir, 
when I have been with you so short a time.” 

“Come, come, that is very proper on your 
part, but there is such a thing as giving with- 
out asking, and your time is your own until 
this day week. So what are you going to do 
with yourself?” 

Then seeing him hesitate, he went on good- 
naturedly, “ Perhaps you are wondering at my 
proposal; but that will explain it if you read 
it,” and he tossed a note across the table to 
him. 

It was a few lines in the trembling hand of 
Sir Herbert Fletcher, asking Mr. Thorpe to 
spare his clerk, Mr. Leslie, to them for a 
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few days. George was more astonished at 


the note than at anything, so in silence he} 


passed it back to Mr. Thorpe. 

“Sir Herbert Fletcher is a name we all 
know. You did not tell us you had such well- 
established friends, Leslie. I shail be very 
glad for you to go, and you may consider your- 
self quite at liberty at twelve o'clock to-day.” 

“It was quite by accident that I became 
acquainted with Sir Herbert’s family, Mr. 
Thorpe,” George said. Perhaps he would not 
have spoken, but let Mr. Thorpe’s remark pass 
in silence, only the impressions of last night 
were fresh in his mind. “I was so fortunate 
as to save his son from what might have been 
a very serious occurrence. Sir Herbert him- 
self I never saw.” 

“ Well, well, go and improve your acquaint- 


ance, then,” said Mr. Thorpe, as he dismissed | 


him. 

And so the visit, which George had thought 
it impossible to make, was arranged for him 
without any interference of his own. 

As he was leaving the office at noon that 
day, he met Helen, who was out on an errand 
for Mrs. Featherstone. 

“Oh, Helen,’ he exclaimed, “ I want to have 
a good long talk with you; I wish you would 
come and see me to-night, if you can. You 
have only been once since I got into these 
lodgings.” 

“ Dear George,” Helen said, “I would have 
come far oftener, only—only I thought you 
did not to care to have me.” 


“ Never think that again then, Helen,” was | 


the earnest reply. “ But about to-night ?” 


“T am not sure that Ican come; for Mrs. | 


Featherstone has been ailing more than usual 
lately: I do not know that I can leave her. 
And yet perhaps I can, when she is asleep 
after dinner. I will try.” 

“Then you will come about seven, if you do 
come.” 

“Yes; and I think I can almost promise to 


| come, if I do not stay very long.” 


That afternoon, George, with his landlady’s 
help, was busy arranging a little recherché 
meal for Helen. She so seldom came to his 
rooms that he wanted to welcome her nicely ; 
and besides, George was happy and in good 
spirits, and ready for anything. So he and 
his landlady arranged a charming tea, without 
much cost: only George was so extravagant 
as to goand spend a shilling in flowers to orna- 
ment the table.. Mrs. Wilson, the landlady, 
quite entered into the spirit of the thing. It 
was such an event for George to have com- 
pany, that she felt she must make the most of 
the occasion. _. So she made the room as neat 
and tidy as possible; putting up clean white 


| window-curtains, and giving a few general 
finishing touches. 

When all was ready, and they had admired 
the effect of their labours, George sat down 
to wait. for Helen. He was not going to 
Goldenhall until the next day; that would 
give time for his reply to reach Reginald some 
hours before his own arrival. Soon after the 
clock struck seven, Helen came. She paused 
on the threshold of the room, and George 
stood by enjoying her surprise. 

“ Why, George, what fairy has been at work 
here? whom are you expecting?” 

“ No one but my sister. Ah, Helen, I am 
in different circumstances from what you found 
me a few months ago; and it is all owing to 
you—you and Ernest Carleton.” 

Helen’s face changed colour, and _ she 
hastened to say, “I am very, very glad to see 
'the improvement, George, my darling.” 

She laid down her hat, and, to her brother’s 
delight, made herself quite at home. And they 
|had a pleasant tea together. Helen praised 
| everything, and quite won Mrs. Wilson’s heart 
by the way in which she spoke of the trouble 
they had taken for her; but it rather grated 
upon her to be addressed as Miss Leslie. 
George, too, was brighter and happier than 
she had seen him for a long time. 

Altogether, Helen seemed that evening car- 

ried back into the far past, when their dear 
mother was living, before George had left 
| home, and before the dark cloud of sorrow had 
| fallen upon the household. 
When the tea was ended, the brother and 
pee drew their chairs to the window; and 
George, putting his arm round Helen and 
kissing her, said, “And now I want a good 
long talk, Helen. I have a good deal to tell 
you. And first and foremost, I am going to 
Goldenhall to-morrow, what do you think of 
that P” 

Helen received the information with the 
astonishment George expected. 

“ Goldenhall! you! Then Reginald has not 
forgotten you! Iam so glad!” 

“No: Reggie is not one to forget; that I 
am sure of. . Here is the note he wrote.” 

And George read it while Helen looked on; 
and then he told her of what had passed 
between him and Mr. Thorpe that morning. 
Helen’s eyes were very bright as she raised 
them to her brother’s face. 

“Dear George, you are going to be valued 
as you deserve! . Sir Herbert is sure to 
like you, and perhaps you will be often 
there.” 

“ As I deserve!” echoed George, with some- 
thing of remorse in his tone. “ Nay, Helen, 
not that: I.do not deserve it; you forget.” 
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“No, I do not forget,” replied Helen, 
all her brightness gone directly; “but that 
need not be a blot on your life for ever, 
George.” 

“Tt must be till it is confessed; but we will 
talk of that by and by.” 

“You must give my best love to Nellie.” 

“ You forget that you and I were strangers 
when she was here.” 

“Ay, I had forgotten that. 
this secrecy end!” 
“Oh, Helen, you cannot long for the end 


Oli; whens will] 





thing to be done. But you cannot think how 
happy you have made me. Only be true 
to yourself and God, and nothing can harm 
you.” 

“Yes, I can trust Him, because I have 
proved that He can and will deliver. It was 
in the midst of a great temptation that I sought 
and found Him.” 

“Temptation ?” said Helen, inquiringly. 

“Yes; but I cannot tell you more. Only 
I can never thank Him sufficiently that He 
stretched out the hand of almighty power to 


more than I do! And I do mean to tell Mr. | save me from it.” 

Carleton all soon. I must let it be until I} There was silence for a few minutes, and 
come back now; but I intend, while Iam away, | then Helen rose, saying she must go; and 
to try to make up my mind to it, and take the | George got his hat to accompany her, but he | 
| hesitated. 
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consequences.” 

“Tf I know Mr. Carleton, I do not think the | 
consequences would be very serious.” 

“But there is Walford. However, I must 
take my chance; anything will be better than | 
this.” 

“Tam so glad you think so, George.” 

“T think our mother would have wished it,” | 
said George, in a low tone; “and I have been 
thinking a great deal about her lately.” 

Helen’s eyes filled. 

“ Dear mamma! how she loved us all!” 

“Yes, all,” repeated George, with an em- | 
phasis on the word; “me as much as you and 
Charles and Jessie, Helen.’’ 

George rose, and unlocking a closet, placed 
his now much-prized Bible in his sister's 
hand. 

“Do you remember her giving me that? | 
I do not like leaving it about, because of the | 
name.” 
| Helen turned to look at her mother’s writing, 
| and her tears fell fast as she read it. George 
bent over her and spoke in low, earnest tones. 

“ Helen, last night I determined to make 
that book my standard of life; and, by God's 
help, I mean to keep to it.” 

Helen threw her arms round his neck and 
burst into tears. 

“ Oh, George, my own darling brother! how 
thankful I am to hear you say that! If only | 
mamma knew!” 

“T fancied she did,” replied George, avert- | 
ing his face, so that even his true, devoted 
sister might not see the tears that filled his 
eyes; “she seemed very near me last night. 
And, Helen, that sin, I believe the burden has 
gone from me. I hope it is pardoned; for the 
weight that has lain like lead on my heart | 





“T had better not, Helen; we are not 
brother and sister to the world, only to our 
two selves, and you might get into trouble 
if seen with me. No; we had better part | 


| here.” 


Helen acquiesced, though rather unwillingly. 
The good-bye between the brother and sister 
was lovingly tender: there seemed a bond 
between them to-night such as they had never 
known before. 

Most earnest thanksgiving arose that night | 
from Helen’s heart. Her fears and anxieties 
for George seemed set at rest for ever. For 
the God whom he had that day determined in 
earnest to seek would not desert him in his 
hour of need. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—“ REVENGE TOO DEFP FOR A 
TRANSIENT WRONG.” 


Situ received George Fletcher’s note on the 
afternoon of that same day, and was much 
annoyed at its contents. 

** So he sees through it, does he?” he said 
to himself; “and he will not do it. Well, I 
must find means to make him; which won’t 
be difficult to do, for I can turn him round my 
finger without much trouble. But I was foolish 
to trust him even so far as I have done.” 

And so he dismissed the subject for the 
present, meaning to meet George in the even- 
ing as usual. But, as we_have seen, George 
was not out that evening; he had left his 
office long before. Smith was surprised and 
disappointed at not seeing him, for it was so 
much delay to his plans. But when he called 


at his lodgings the next day to try to find 


him, he was far more vexed and chagrined at 


ever since is lifted off, and I feel as if I were | the information he received of George’s depar- 


free. 
has been to God!” 
“ Dear George, it will be. 


If only it were confessed to man as it | ture; Mrs. Wilson told him whither hehad gone, 

land that he would not return for a week or 
God will give| more. 
you courage to do it because it is the right| must either wait or find a substitute. 


So his prey had escaped him; and he 
He was 
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not long, however, in determining his course 
of action. 

The state of the case was pretty much as 
George suspected. Smith’s savings were 
nothing like the sum he had mentioned; they 
amounted to little more than a hundred pounds, 
and none of it was being used by the firm. No, 
the money upon which Smith had set his mind 
had come in a few days before; he scarcely 
knew how much it was, but it was the pay- 
ment of a very large debt that had been owing 
to the firm some time: it had come after bank- 
ing hours, and so it was put into the strong 
safe until morning. But when morning came, 
the key of the safe could nowhere be found. 
Mr. Walford had deposited the money, and he 
was perfectly certain that he had returned the 
key to its right place in the secret drawer of 
Mr. Carleton’s desk. And so he had; but 
Smith, watching his opportunity, had taken 
possession of it, so of course all search was 
fruitless. 

Mr. Carleton was exceedingly put out, and 
he blamed his partner roundly for his careless- 
ness. Mr. Walford took the blame with dogged 
indifference; he could but repeat that he had 
put away the key, and he knew nothing further. 
The money was of the utmost importance; for 
it had come when the firm was very short— 
hardly able to carry on the business, in fact: 
and it could not be got at without breaking 
open the safe, which’ both the gentlemen were 
very loath to do. Mr. Carleton stormed and 
blustered for a good while, and every one 
knew that it was a very large sum, but with 
all his listening, Smith could never find out 
the exact amount; so he put it down to George 
at £5,500. 


It was perhaps a wonder that Smith did not 
make immediate use of the key when he had | 


got it; but he wanted to do the thing quietly, 
and to watch his opportunity; and besides, he 
wished for a “cat’s-paw”’ to do the dirty work 
for him; and as the one he had provided had | 
chosen to walk himself off, he must wait yet 
awhile. 

In spite of his annoyance, Mr. Carleton did 
not think it necessary to set aside a visit he 
had planned; and the same morning that saw 
George set off to Goldenhall, he and Lottie went 


Enderby. The absence of the head of the 
firm at this particular time furthered Smith’s 
plans greatly. 





Charles Fletcher was bending over his 
desk, busily writing, the next day, when Smith 
put his head in at the door. 

“ Will you step here a moment, Fletcher ? ” 

Charles came outside the door and closed it 
after him. 


“ One of the workmen is ill this morning, 
and Mr. Walford said I was to ask you to take 
his place. We are at work on that order of 
Blankier’s, and it is rather a ticklish affair, or 
it would not have mattered; and if you object 
I dare say one of our old hands would be 
glad enough to come on again, even for a 
day.” 

. No, I don’t object; that is to say, not 
much,” said Charles, correcting himself as he 
looked down on his white hands. 

“If I were you I would just tell Walford 
down flat that you won’t! I know what he is 
after; he wants to get you back to your old 
place in the works.” 


Carleton would never have asked me.” 

“No more should I, only I wanted to get 
you out here. I have something to tell you.” 

And Smith’s face grew so very serious 
that Charles stopped, and asked what he 
meant. 

“T do not know whether I ought to tell you, 
you will be so much grieved; and yet you 
are sure to hear sooner or later; and I made 
up my mind you should hear it from me.” 

“Then tell me quickly, Smith, for I must 
know what it is.” 

“Nay, do not be so impatient. It is a sad 
story, and I would far rather it had fallen to 
some one else to tell you than to me; but as I 
heard it, I felt it my duty to tell you.”’ 

“And pray, does this sad story concern 
me?” 
| “Yes, indirectly. Do you know the reason 
why your brother left Mr. Carleton’s ?” 

Charles’s brow darkened. 

“Smith, excuse me, but you have forgotten 
my wishes that you should never name my 
brother again.” 

“But it is about him that I came to tell 
you.” 

“Then I do not want to hear anything 
more. He is no brother of mine now.” 

Smith came close up to him, and spoke low 
and emphatically in his ear. 

“Tt will be found out, and published abroad, 
whether you will or no; and in your brother’s 
disgrace you too will be overwhelmed.” 

Charles moved uneasily. 

Disgrace! I do not understand you.” 

“No, because you will not hear me. Come, 
Charles, listen quietly while I tell you the 
story; and then you can decide how to act. It 
is more than three years now since George 
Fletcher—we won’t call him your brother, 
since you dislike it so much—left Mr. Carle- 
ton’s office. At first when he came, I think 
that gentleman took a fancy to him; at all 
events he was well received, and might have 























“Tf that be it, I certainly shall not go. Mr. | 
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prospered, only it was not in him. I believe he 
was led away. However that might be he was 
not so steady as he ought to have been, and: he 


was dismissed for coming to his desk in an 
unfit state. That was all we knew then; in- 
deed, all that any one knew, for I believe that 
But a 
short time before, one of the cheques of the 
firm had been tampered with, and a hundred 
pounds were missing: one of the other clerks 
was dismissed for it; but I find now it was 
George who did it—George who committed 
the forgery. It is an ugly word, but I am 
afraid we cannot call it by any milder term.” 

“ And you are sure this is the sober truth, 
Smith?” 

“1 would not have told it you had it been 
mere suspicion ; but, unfortunately, these are 
the real facts of the case. And it seems as if 
George was aware that it was becoming known, 
for he went off yesterday morning.” 

“Went off! Where to?” 

“ Ah, it was an oversight on his part not to 
conceal where to; but he seems to have been 
He has gone to Golden- 
hall, to Sir Herbert Fletcher’s.”’ 

“To Sir Herbert Fletcher’s!” repeated 
Charles, more annoyed at that information than 
aghast at the other. ‘“ What can possibly 


| have taken him there?” 


“TI do not know. Probably it may have 
seemed the easiest way of escaping detection. 


| And now, Charles, what shall you do?” 


“T do not see that I am called upon to do 


| anything in the matter.’’ 


“Then you will sit down quietly with a 
forger for your brother.” 

Charles moved uneasily. 

“T tell you again, Smith, that no one need 
know our relationship unless you choose to 
blazon it abroad.”’ 

“T! my dear fellow! I shall not breathe a 
word to any one on the subject. But if this 


I think I shall do as Walford wishes. 
go to the works.” 

“Very well; it is best to stand well with 
him, perhaps.” 

And Charles went. But all the time he was 
hammering away at steel and iron he was 
working hard at the knotty point in his mind. 
So that was the mystery of George’s conduct ; 
he had committed forgery. No wonder at his 
father’s anger; no wonder that he had been 
hiding away all this time. Charles felt quite 
justified now in the coolness he had shown to- 
wards him; for really the disgrace was far 
greater than he had imagined. 

But ought he to tell the firm? That was 
the point to be decided. If Mr. Carleton had 
been at home, he would have done it without 
the slightest hesitation. But Mr. Walford was 
different ; he would be sure to follow it up with 
the utmost rigour. And what if he did? 
Should not George be prepared to take the 
consequences of his fault? And if he did not 
tell, some one else would. Ah! but there was 
{something further rankling in his mind, which 
| was even a greater offence than the forgery— 
the fact which Smith had told him, of George 
| going to Goldenhall. Goldenhall, and any- 
| thing connected with it, was a sore point just 
| now, for Charles had in his pocket a letter re- 
| ceived only that morning; a few short, deci- 

sive, cutting words, containing a distinct re- 
| jection of the hand he had offered to Cornelia 
| Fletcher. His heart burned with angry disap- 
| pointment, and he could not help remembering 
how graciously Nellie had smiled on George 
'when they met that one evening at Mrs. 
| Featherstone’s. And now George had gone 
| where he could never presume to set foot. 
| Yes, it was clearly his duty to tell what he 
| knew, if only to open Nellie’s eyes to George’s 
| true character ; and it was due to the firm, too, 
‘that they should not longer be kept in igno- 
_rance of the conduct of their late clerk. And 


I shall 





gets abroad, as it is sure to do, you need not so Charles determined to do his duty—a dis- 

think George’s flimsy ruse of change of name | agreeable duty, certainly; but he was not one 

will avail you anything. And then, do you | to shrink from it on that account. And so 

think it quite just to the firm to keep the mat- | when business hours were over, he demanded 

ter from them? However, I can only give|a private interview with the principal. 

advice. I have removed the responsibility off} Mr. Walford was packing up books and 

my shoulders by telling you, and you must | papers ready to depart. 

act according to your own judgment.” “You must make haste, Fletcher. 
“TI amafraid it would not be a kind thing to have you to say ?” 

do, or else——”’ But now the time had come Charles hesi- 
“Well, well,” interrupted Smith, with a/| tated in what manner to begin his informa- 

wave of the hand, “think it over. I am sure tion. 

you will do your duty in the matter, if youcan| “If your business is not urgent—and you 

only determine what it is.” seem hardly to know what it is—perhaps it can 
“Yes,” replied Charles, with conscious | wait until morning.” 

pride, “I shall not let any foolish feeling in-| But that would not do for Charles; having 

terfere with my duty ; and, on second thoughts, obtained the interview, he must say his say. 

II. 28 
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“T have just heard to-day, sir, of the forgery 
committed here some time ago.” 

Mr. Walford looked up eagerly. 

“Ay, what of it? You did mot do it, I 
suppose P ” 

“No, I was not here then.” 

“If you have anything to say on the sub- 
ject, say it out. I do hate mystery and hesi- 
tation.” 

“I thought it my duty to tell you what I 
had heard,—that it was a clerk you had then 
who did it.” 

“Of course it was,” replied Mr. Walford, 
testily; “any one could tell that. If that is 
all you have to say, you need not waste my 
time any longer.” 

“The clerk’s name was George Fletcher ; 
he did it.” 

“ Ah! L always suspected as much. Who 


| told you?” 


“IT heard it from good authority, and my 
informant vouched for the truth of it.”’ 

“The name of your informant, if you please, 
before I put confidence in the truth of your 
statement.” 

“Tt was Smith who told me, 
found it out yesterday.” 

“ And why could not Smith have come to 
me himself? Why need he send you?” 

Charles was silent until Mr. Walford re- 
peated his question, then he said,— 

“I suppose he thought I ought to judge 
whether it must come to your ears or not.” 

“And pray what right had you to judge 
about the matter? What had you to do with 
it at all?” 

Again Charles was silent, for he had placed 
himself in such a position that he could not 
answer Mr. Walford’s questions without acknow- 
ledging his relationship to the culprit. 

“I shall question Smith about this,” Mr. 
Walford went on; “and if there is any truth 
in the matter, which I do not doubt, I shall 
push thething with the utmostrigourofthe law.” 

“Oh, Mr. Walford, be merciful! It is so 
long since. Let it die a natural death,” Charles 
could not help saying; the brotherly feeling 
was not quite dead within him yet. 

Mr. Walford wheeled round upon him imme- 
diately. 

“ What business have you to give advice ? 
Merciful! if you wished that, why did you tell 
me at allP No; there has always been a 
mystery about this affair, and I mean now to 
fathom it. But let me tell you, Charles 
Fletcher, you may deceive Mr. Carleton, but 
you cannot deceive me. You know more 
about this namesake of yours than you care to 
own. I should not wonder, now, if he were 
your brother P” 


I believe he 








“Only my half-brother,” said Charles, 
eagerly. And then he stopped in confusion, 
for he perceived that he had acknowledged 
what he most wished to conceal. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Walford, with a 
chuckle of satisfaction, “I was sure of it, in 
spite of your denial, which Carleton believed so 
easily. You see I am right in both cases,— 
that George was the culprit, and that you were 
brothers. I hope Carleton will have a suitable 
appreciation of my powers of discernment after 
this. But I must say you have not acted a 
brother’s part to-night. However, that is your 
look-out, not mine. I shall most certainly 
proceed on the information you have given me. 
And now you need not take up my time fur- 
ther. I thank you for your information; and 
if it proves to be bona fide truth, no doubt you 
will be rewarded.” 

And before he slept that night Mr. Walford, 
after his conference with Smith, had put 
matters into such a train as easily to secure 
the unsuspecting George. 


GEORGE FLETCHER AT GOLDEN- 
HALL. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


Wuen George Fletcher got out at the station 
nearest to Goldenhall, he found Reginald there 
to meet him. The boy was much pleased 
to see him, and made all haste to get him into 
the dog-cart awaiting him, Reginald mounted 
beside him, and took the reins from the groom, 
who jumped in behind. Reggie drove rapidly, 
and the three miles to Goldenhall were soon 
passed over. 

“This is the park,” Reginald said, with a 
little conscious pride, as they drove through 
the lodge gates ;”” we have more than a mile to 
go yet. It isa fine old place, is it not, Mr. 
Leslie? You should hear Nellie descant upon 
the beauties of Goldenhall.” 

Indeed, it was a fine old place. And George 
thought so, as he gazed at the splendid avenue 
of noble old elm trees along which they were 
driving. 

And this was the home of his ancesters, the 
place of which he had often heard his father 
speak in rapturous terms in the days of his 
boyhood. It had not been much mentioned 
since. Mr. Fletcher had ceased to talk of 
Goldenhall after Sir Herbert’s marriage; and 
now George was to see it with his own eyes, 
and judge for himself of its beauties. 

They drove up to the front entrance; and 
Reginald, springing out, gave his hand to 
George, and leading him across the wide hall, 
pushed open a door at the further side of it, 
saying, as he did so,— 
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“ Here is Mr. Leslie, papa.” 

Sir Herbert half rose in his chair, and 
stretched out his hand with stately, yet cour- 
teous dignity. 

“You will excuse an old man coming to 
meet you, Mr. Leslie. I hope my place has 
been well supplied by my deputy ;” and he laid 
his hand for a moment with fond affection on 
Reginald’s shoulder, as he stood beside him. 
“I can only say that the preserver of my son 
will ever be welcome to Goldenhall.” 

“Indeed, Sir Herbert,” said George, ear- 
nestly, “I fear Reginald has magnified the 
little I did into something of importance ; it 
was hardly anything, after all; but I am fully 
repaid by the privilege of coming here.” 


“Ah, Mr. Leslie, perhaps you do not know | 
| sake’s conduct,” replied Nellie, with a merry 
“But we have lingered long enough | 


to you. But I will not keep you talking to me, | here; let us go on to the next.” 


how I prize my boy, or you would not call it 
little. Reggie and I shall always feel grateful 


I see Nellie is impatient to claim you.” 
“Yes, papa dear; I want to show Mr. 


Leslie the picture gallery, and we shall only | 
just have time before lunch. Are you coming, | his father. 
joiced at the fact of his son being there, could 


Reggie P” 

“Not I. 
with any of your sentiment, Nell; I leave that | 
to Mr. Leslie. I am going to look after Mills 
and the dogs.” 

And so George and Nellie had the picture 
gallery to themselves. The gallery ran the 
whole length of one end of the house; and it | 
was with feelings of peculiar emotion that 
George looked upon the portraits of his ances- 
tors—his as well as Nellie’s. 

Nellie explained them all to him. Here was 
the first founder of the family, Simon de 
Fletcher, to whom Henry II. granted the free- 
hold of the land whereon to build the manor 
of Goldenhall. The next was one who had 
distinguished himself in the Wars of the Roses. 
Another was a bishop, and another a judge; 
besides many lesser celebrities. Nor were the 
female part of the family lacking. George 
listened with interest while Nellie related to 
him, in her own merry fashion, a story con- 
cerning the daughter of the first baronet, a 
namesake of hers, Cornelia Fletcher. 

She had lived in the days when fathers were 
oftentimes tyrants; and her father commanded 
her to receive the attentions of an ancient but 
very rich squire. But Cornelia’s tastes lay 
lower in the scale of society; she had learnt to 
love the son of one of her father’s tenants; and | 
the youth was not slow in returning it. He| 
was banished, but the young lady. was firm in | 
her allegiance to him, in spite of her father and 
in spite of the squire. But the father’s will | 


Iam not going to be victimized | 





was inexorable, and he found out his mistake 
when too late. One morning his only daughter | 


was brought home to him a corpse; she had 
been found in the lake; and whether she had 
come there by accident or design, none ever 
knew. The event was too much for the father, 
and his brain sank under it. 

“The Fletchers have always been famous for 
their great love for their children,” said Nellie, 
in conclusion. “ Now papa, I am sure, would 
be heart-brokenif anything happened to Reggie; 
he could scarcely bear to hear of the danger he 
was in at Wilmington. And I sometimes fear, 
Mr. Leslie, lest it should be with him as it was 
with Sir Simon.” 

“Indeed, we will hope not, Miss Fletcher. 
But I think Sir Simon’s affection showed itself 
in a mistaken way.” 

“Yes, indeed; but I cannot justify my name- 











laugh. 


The next, as Nellie described him, was the 


' great-grandfather of the present Sir Herbert; 


and, as George knew, also the same relation to 
How that father would have re- 


he have known it! 

Before they had quite exhausted all the por- 
traits, the gong sounded for luncheon, and they 
had to hasten down-stairs. When it was over, 
Reggie took possession of his friend, and car- 
ried him off to make acquaintance with the 
horses and dogs, while Nellie went for a drive 
with her father. 

George won Reginald’s heart still further, if 
that were possible, by the interest he took in 
all his favourite pursuits; and he bespoke his 
help at a great rabbit hunt that he and Mills 
had been planning; papa had complained that 
the rabbits were very destructive, so they were 
going to make regular havoc of them. George 
caught the spirit of the thing, and was as eager 
about it as even Reggie could wish. 

“Oh, Mr. Leslie!” the boy said, as he hung 
about him, “Iam so very glad you are come. 
I wish you could stay always. But you must 
come again very, very soon.” 

Then they went back to the gardens, where 
they found Nellie returned from her drive; and 
she called them to come on to the terrace, that 
she might show Mr. Leslie her own. particular 
pet view. From thence the three went through 
the greenhouse; but when Nellie led on into 
the wood that skirted the pleasure-grounds on 
that side, Reginald left them; such quiet 
amusement was not in his line. 

A long straight walk led along one side of 
this wood, and up this walk Nellie and George 
went. The gardeners were busy rolling and 
weeding it. Nellie spoke to one of them; but 
George was surprised when, further on, another 
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touched his hat to him. He turned round to 
look at him; was it, or was it not, a face he 
knew? The question was soon answered, for 
Nellie had paused too, and said, in a somewhat 
annoyed tone, — 

“T wish you would choose the early morning 
for this walk, Jameson ; it is a favourite place 
of mine, and I do not always like finding you 
gardeners here.” 

The name, and the man’s look, brought the 
sudden recollection to George’s mind, and a 
rush of colour to his face. He remem- 
bered him too well now. Was that time at 
Mr. Carleton’s always to be rising up to con- 
front him? Here, at least, he thought he 
should be free. 

But nothing more was said then, and 
George hoped the danger was passed. When 
they reached the end of the walk he asked 
if there was no other way of returning; 
but there was none, except going out into 
the park and up through the avenue. And 
so George could only trust that Jameson 
would take no further notice of him. But 
again the man’s hat was raised, and this time 
he spoke,— 

“ Good day, Mr. Fletcher; it isa long time 
since I have seen you, sir.” 

“Yes,” said George, hurriedly. 

But Jameson stepped forward eagerly. 

“ How are they getting on at Carleton’s now, 
if you please, sir? Has anything been heard 
of the Forgery, he was going to say, 
but George waved his hand. 

“T cannot stay now; I will see you some- 
time else, Jameson.” 

“You seem to have met with an acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Fletcher,” Nellie said, when they had 
passed on, purposely emphasizing the new 
name. ‘Then, seeing the scarlet colour of 
George’s face, she added, with impulsive kind- 
ness, “ Forgive my having mentidned it. Do 
not tell me anything, and I will forget that I 
have heard it.” 

“ Nay, Miss Fletcher; but having heard it, 
I must beg you to pardon me the deceit. My 
true name is Fletcher; but for reasons which 
I cannot now explain, I have been obliged, for 
a while to drop that, and go by my second 
Christian name of Leslie.” 

“ And Mr. Leslie you shall still be, as long 
as you please. Forgive my stupid notice of 
it.” 

“ Jameson and I were office companions 
some time ago,” George said, by way of further 
explanation. 

When they came back on to the lawn again, 
Mrs. Sympson called to Nellie out of the 
drawing-room window,— 

* Nellie, my dear, will you step in for a 











moment? I want your advice about my 
work.” 

Nellie went in, and for a few minutes was 
deep inthe discussion of whether black or brown 
would be prettier for Mrs. Sympson’s wool- 
work. She was darting off again, when Mrs. 
Sympson caught her arm to detain her. 

“ My dear, I wanted to say this to you: do 
you not think you are rather overstepping 


|your duties as hostess? You+can be quite 
|cordial and friendly to your guest without 


spending the whole afternoon—ay, and 
morning too, with him.” 

The red colour rushed to Nellie’s face and 
the bright flash to her eye as she drew her- 
self up proudly. 

“Do you accuse me of impropriety, Mrs. 
Sympson? At least, I know how to conduct 
myself as mistress of my father’s house ;” and 
she left the room without another word. 

Mrs. Sympson sighed. 

“T have done more harm than good by 
speaking, I fear; but I can see the danger, it 
no one else can—to him, if not to her.” 

All the evening Nellie sang and played, 
with George hanging over the piano by her, 
as if in defiance of Mrs. Sympson’s warning. 
But when she wished her old governess good 
night, as she always did, beside the door of 
her own bedroom, she threw her arms round 
her neck and kissed her. 

“Dear Mrs. Sympson, I was in a naughty 
mood this afternoon. But, please, you must 
never speak so again to me.” 

That day, after dinner, George happened, 
unintentionally, to mention Fairlie. Sir Her- 
bert looked up with sudden interest. 

“ Fairlie P do you know Fairlie ? ”’ 

“T was born there,” George said. 

“Do you remember the old hall? I never 
saw it but once; but it belongs to the younger 
branch of our family.” 

“Yes,” said George, now determined to 
tell what it seemed impossible to keep back; 
“but they have left it. Mr. Fletcher is dead.” 

“ Ah, I remember seeing his death in the 
paper. My cousin Walter was younger than 
I am by some years, and yet he has gone first.” 

“That old hallwas my home. I am Walter 
Fletcher’s son.” 

“You his son! you Walter’s son!” re- 
peated Sir Herbert, in much surprise. “Why, 
I thought your name was Leslie. Reggie 
said you were a cousin of some sort, but I 
never imagined you to be Walter’s son.” 

“My name is George Leslie Fletcher; but 
I have been bearing my mother’s surname of 
late.” 

“And are you Walter’s only son P—did he 
leave no other family ? ” 
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| alacrity,’’ was Nellie’s remark. 


| for even in his youth, poverty, with its hard, 


| have known you to be his son; you have the 
| Fletcher face.” 


| Goldenhall. 
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“Yes, I have a brother and two sisters.” 
“Well, now I come to look at you, I might 


Sir Herbert did not inquire further par- 
ticulars. If he had, George had no intention 
of telling him; for he did not wish to reveal 
the poverty of the family, lest Sir Herbert 
should proffer assistance, to accept which 
George would have been as unwilling as his 
father before him. But apparently the 
thought of poverty did not enter Sir Her- 
bert’s head. 

“Then we must drop the formal Mr.,” he 
said, heartily. “Mind, Nellie and Reggie, 
this is our cousin George for the future.” 

“ All right, papa,” said Reginald; “I don’t 
wish for a better cousin.” 

“And I welcome our new relation with all 


George was glad that the explanation was 
over. He had rather dreaded it would come 
to this from the first mention of his visit to 


It seemed strange to George to inhabit such 
a luxurious chamber as the one set apart for 
his use. His life had been one of much 
change; but never until now had it been his 
lot to enjoy much of this world’s comforts,— 


grinding grasp, had been upon his family ; 
and since he came to man’s estate it had fared 


take, but from which she had rather drawn 
back, scarcely willing to confide herself to the 
care of her madcap brother. But now it was 
different; and the arrangement was one to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 

All except Mrs. Sympson. She seemed 
very uneasy; and as soon as breakfast was 
over, she followed Sir Herbert into the library, 
whither he retired. 

“ Do you think it is wise, Sir Herbert, to allow 
these young people to go off so far together P 
It may throw Nellie and this stranger too 
much into each other’s society.” 

“Eh? what, Nell and George? Oh, that is 
what you are afraid of, is it, Mrs. Sympson P 
Nell can take care of herself, I’ll warrant me.” 

“T gave her a hint about it yesterday, but, 
she did not receive it well.” 

“T should think not!” said Sir Herbert, 
laughing heartily. “I can fancy how indig- 
nantly Nell would draw herself up at the bare 
idea of a hint. Nell can keep people at a dis- 
tance pretty well. But seriously, Mrs. Symp- 
son, I do not think there is anything to fear. 
I like this fellow George very much. And, 
besides, they are cousins, you know.” 

“Oh, well, if you would approve of it, of 
course I have nothing more to say,” said 
Mrs. Sympson, a little hurt that her well 
meant warning should have been received so 
lightly. 

And so Nellie and Reginald and George set 





even more hardly still with him. But as he 
sat to-night, looking out of the wide window 
upon the moonlit landscape spread out before 
him, he realized what a pleasant thing it is to 
be free, even for a while, from the cares and 
troubles of life. 

But even as he sat there, there came up 


off on their expedition. It was to a large 
straggling wood, some miles off, which Reggie 
had come upon once in his rambles, and to 
which he had often wished to take his sister. 
They were to ride there; and it was a great 
pleasure to George to feel himself once more 
on horseback. He had not mounted a horse 





one care that would not be dismissed. George 
knew that it was for the deed that he had | 
done that Jameson had been sent away from | 
Mr. Carleton’s; and he could not help feeling | 
remorse that the innocent should have suf- 
fered for the guilty. 

But had not he suffered too? Ay, more | 





| than any one knew, save Him to whom 


| all hearts are open. 
| beginning to pass; for the peace of forgiveness 
| and of a settled conscience was becoming his, 
| and he had fully made up his mind to confess 


But the suffering was 


all to Mr. Carleton immediately on his return. 
It was Wednesday on which George came 
to Goldenhall. The next morning at break- 


fast, Nellie and Reggie were full of plans for 
the amusement of their new cousin, as they 
delighted to call him. 

After a rather long discussion, it was agreed 
that the three should set off on an excursion 
which Reggie had long been wishing Nellie to 





since the old Fairlie days, when a ride with 
his father was of almost daily occurrence. 
His spirits rose with the rapid motion; and as 
the easy paces of the animal he rode carried 
him along by Nellie’s side, gay sallies and 
quick repartees passed from one to the other 
in quick succession. 

But the level greensward by the side of the 
road had to be left when they had gone a few 
miles ; and following Reginald’s guidance, they 
turned off into lanes and fields, up and down 
hills, where considerate Nellie would have the 
tired horses to walk; then a gallop along a 
piece of level ground until they came up to 
the wood. 

Reggie took the horses to the stable belong- 
ing to a house near, and then they all three 
rambled about until Nellie declared herself 
tired, and they sat down. They had come 
then to a comparatively open part of the wood, 
where they had a view of the distant country, 






































| much more use than a butterfly,” he added, 
| after a pause. 


| for compliments; is he not, George?” 
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and Nellie drew out her sketch-book and 
began to sketch. 

George had some knowledge of drawing, 
though he had not cultivated his taste for it 
of late years; and he gave his advice pretty 
freely upon Nellie’s handiwork, and even took 
the pencil from her to correct some lines that 
she had made to lean too much. This led to 
an animated discussion on the art, during | 
which Nellie declared that she had gained 
much valuable information. 

Reginald had wandered off, intent upon a 
business of his own; he was collecting butter- 
flies, and he had brought his net, in the hope 
of catching some rare and beautiful ones. 

From drawing, Nellie and George passed on 
to other subjects, as she sat on the stump of an 
old tree, and he lay lazily on the grass beside 
her; and in such pleasant, free, and unre- 


Both his companions turned upon him with 
the question,— 

“Do you know Helen?” 

“There is but one Helen in the world to 
me—my sister. It is she, I suppose, of 
whom you werespeaking,—Mrs. Featherstone’s 
Helen.” 

“Then, if she is your sister, she is our 
cousin,” exclaimed Nellie. “Oh, how I wish 
I had known! It is no wonder I was drawn 


'to her.” 


“Nellie,” said George, speaking fast and 
low, “you cannot but see that there is some 
secret hidden away amongst us, and you are 
very good not to inquire more about it. Per- 
haps some day I may venture to tell you the 
whole story. In the meantime, do not blame 
Helen; whatever wrong there is, she, at least, 
has always acted the part of a good and true 





strained intercourse their friendship grew and 
ripened rapidly. Long did George look back | 
upon that glorious summer day as the most 
enjoyable he had ever passed; perhaps his | 
subsequent trouble enhanced the pleasure that | 
had preceded it. 

At length Reggie rejoined them with his | 


| box full of the poor unfortunate butterflies | 


which he had caught, and quite hungry for | 
the lunch they had brought with them. When | 
they had finished it, he eagerly described the | 
beauties of his prey to his two companions. | 

“Well, I have managed to get a specimen 
of the beautiful Emperor, which I have been 
wanting so long: look! is he not a splendid 
fellow? And here is a fine large peacock butter- 
fly. I shall come here again some day soon; 
it is a rare place for them.” 

“The butterfly season will soon be over,” 
said Nellie, with a half-sigh: “the summer is 
nearly gone; and the bitter frost and cold 
winds will wither up the poor little creatures, 
and make them droop their ‘shining wings.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Reggie, a little thoughtfully; 
“and you know that same old glee says, 
‘ Man, like them, has but his day.’ It is almost 
a shame to kill the poor things, now I come 
to think of it; they have so short a time to 
live, at the best. I don’t know that I am of 


“Oh, Reggie, nonsense! He is only fishing 


“No, Nellie, I am not,” said the boy, ear- 
nestly. “I cannot forget what Helen said 
about my making use of the life that was 
given me again. I have been trying, but I 
don’t know how; I wish she was here to help 
me.” 

“ Helen is a real help when one longs to do 
right,” said George, in a low tone. 





sister.” 

“T am sure of it,” replied Nellie, with tears 
in her eyes; “she has been as a sister to me. 
And I don’t believe there is any wrong any- 
where. At any rate, I am too pleased to claim 
my new relations to wish to know more than 
you care to tell me. I suppose papa’s cousin, 
Walter, was not so well off as he is ? ” 

“ No, we are only a poor family,” said George, 
a little bitterly. 

“George,” said Reginald, abruptly, “are 
you good like Helen?” 

“No,” replied George, sadly; “ I have only 
just entered the service in which she has been 
working for long.” 

“T have not entered it, and I don’t know 
how,” said Reggie, in a low tone, and with 
shaded face. 

“Tf any man serve Me, let him follow Me, 
said George, in a low, clear voice. “Oh, 
Reggie, I am but just beginning to love the 
gracious Saviour; but I am sure that to fol- 
low His footsteps is the safest and pleasantest 
path wherein to walk. Would that I had 
chosen it long ago! it would have kept me 
from many a danger. But I have wandered 
far away, and am but just beginning to 
return. You, Reggie, are but at the outset 
of life; take Him for your guide; keep close 
to Him, take hold of His hand, and then you 
will be safe from harm.” 

And the boy answered, earnestly and reso- 
lutely, “I will.’ 

A thoughtful silence settled down upon the 
little party for some time; till at last it was 
broken by Nellie starting up and saying,—“ I 
am sure it is time we set off home again.” 

George gathered up the drawing materials, 
while Reggie went off for the horses. 

Then came the pleasant ride back, when 
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‘all grave thoughts seemed to be scattered to 
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the wind, and jokes and laughter filled up the 
pauses between the gallops. 

It was almost dinner-time when they reached 
Goldenhall. After dinner came music and 
singing ; anda game of chess with Sir Herbert, 
who was particularly fond of it, ended this 
truly pleasant day. 

“I think I never spent a happier time than 
this,’ George said, with the earnestness of 
truth, as he lighted Nellie’s candle and bade 
her good night. 

“You know the old proverb, ‘Blood is 
thicker than water.’ I don’t know that we 
should have taken so kindly to each other if 
we had not been relations,” was the laughing 
reply. 

Yes, it had been a happy day, from sunrise 
to sunset; for though the old trouble was 


than sitting by the shore and listening to the 
murmur of ‘the sad sea waves.’” 

They were both standing gazing with their 
backs to the village, so that they did not hear 
or see the approach of footsteps; and both 
were equally startled when a voice said, close 
to George’s elbow,— 

“T beg your pardon, but is not your name 
Leslie ? ” 

“Yes,” said George, with some hesitation. 

“Could I speak to you a moment on im- 
portant business?” 

George looked at Nellie. 

“T will wait here for you,” she said. 

So George followed the new comer to a little 
distance, where their conversation could not 
be overheard. 

“You still go by the name of Leslie, Mr. 
Fletcher, I see,’ remarked the man, with a 


’ 





there still, and had risen up once or twice, yet 
the burden was gone, and his mind was much | 
easier nowthat he had resolved upon confession. | 

Friday’s sun rose clear and bright | 
another morning, likely to be the commence- 
ment of another happy day. George rose in| 
high spirits. Ah! could he have known 
where the sunset would find him, his mental | 
temperature would have been down at zero. 
But he appeared in the breakfast-room in 
blissful ignorance of what awaited him. It is 
well sometimes that “we do not know what a 
day may bring forth.” 

Nothing much was planned for the morn- 
ing. There would be a drive before lunch; 
and Nellie had an errand into the village 
which would take her out early; so George 
offered to accompany her. 

The village was very near the hall, at one 
side of the park; in fact, the church was 
almost within the park itself. Nellie had to 
call at one or two cottages, and George waited 
for her outside. 

When she came from the last one, she said, 
“Now, if you can manage a little bit of steep 
climbing, I should like to take you up to the 
top of yonder hill.” 

George professed himself able to do a much | 
greater amount of climbing than that; so they | 
went. 

“There,” said Nellie, when they stood 
at the top, a little out of breath, “look out 
straight before you, for from here we can 
catch a glimpse of the sea. Yes, don’t you 
see the sunlight dancing on the waves? ” 

George shaded his eyes with his hand, and 
could see clearly the form of the waves as 
they came up one after another to dash against 
the rocks. 

“TI do love coming here,” said Nellie, en- 
thusiastically, “I only wish we were a little 
nearer the sea; there is nothing I enjoy more 











quiet smile. 

“Both names belong to me,” said George. 
“But I shall be glad to know your business 
as quickly as possible, for my friend is wait- 
ing for me.” 

“My business is not so easily disposed of. 
Have you not guessed it? I am afraid it will 
take you away from the society of your friend. 
You have managed your affairs badly, Mr. 
George Fletcher; your place of retreat is very 
easily discovered; and, having found you, I 
must do my duty. I arrest you on a charge 
of forgery—tampering with a cheque of the 
firm of Carleton and Walford. I claim you 
my prisoner, in the Queen’s name.” 

“George’s face grew pale; he dropped it 
into his hands fora moment. Then he looked 
up and said, in a quivering voice, “ Yes, I did 
it.” 





“ Nay, take care what you say; do not com- 
mit yourself. Remember, any admission of 
yours can be used against you at your trial.” 

“T did it. Ido not intend to deny it. I 
shall come with you quietly. Only you must 
let me tell my friends.” 

“What! go back to the hall yonder? No, 
thank you. I see you are up to a trick or 
two, but you don’t go out of my sight now I 
have found you.” 

“T do not want to go out of your sight. 
All I wish for is to say a few words to the 
young lady yonder. You surely will not deny 
me that?” 

“No, no, I’ll not be hard upon you. I'll 
give you ten minutes; that will surely be 
long enough.” 

Nellie had been quietly standing still, look- 
ing out towards the sea. She wondered a 
little who it could be that could want George ; 
but she had not even turned round while they 
were talking. 
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George took a turn or two before joining 


her. The blow had come suddenly, and he 
had need to compose his face and voice before 
speaking to her. 

“Nellie!” 

The word was spoken in her ear, soft and 
low. She started, and turned to look at 
him. There was a sorrow in his eye which 
that moment of solitude had failed to drive 
away. 

“Has the man gone?” she asked. 

“No, he has come for me. I must go | 
back with him to Wilmington immediately. 

“Oh, George!” was all Nellie could say. 

“TI have not time to bid good-bye to Sir 
Herbert, but you will do it for me, Nellie— | 
to him and to Reggie; and say how sorry I 
am I have to go.” 

All this was spoken quite calmly ; for George | 
put a force upon himself not to betray the 
suffering he was undergoing. There was a 
minute’s pause, and then he held out his 
hand. 

“Good-bye, Nellie. You will try not to 
forget me. And if you hear me spoken hardly 
of, will you try to think kindly of me in spite 
of all?” 

Nellie looked up at him then, with the 





} 
} 





| out of sight, until she heard the sound of 
| wheels driving off in the opposite direction, 


| the back way. 


| owned, vexation of Sir Herbert when he heard 


great tears slowly welling into her beautiful 
eyes. She put her hand into his. 

“Good-bye, cousin George. I am. very 
sorry you are going; and I shall forget you 
—never!”’ 

George wrung the hand he held, and then 
turned away, and was soon walking with 
rapid strides towards the little village inn— 
his companion with difficulty keeping up with 
him 


Nellie stood looking after them, half bewil- 
dered. She stayed there long after they were 


and caught a glimpse of two persons in a gig. 
Then she turned, and went slowly home again, 
avoiding the village, and entering the hall by 


Great was the surprise, and, it must; be 


of the sudden departure of; his. guest. 

Reginald, too, was loud-in: his lamenta- 
tions. 

Nellie’s ideas on the subject did not appear ; 
whatever she thought and felt she kept to 
herself. Only she went about all day as if 
the bright summer sky had suddenly faded 
into dull leaden grey 














THE FIRST TO GO. 1} 


Sue was the first to go,— 
The first of our merry band 
Whose little feet were allowed to tread 
The paths of the unknown land. 
As the rose that the shower has wasted 
Falls from the trembling spray, 
By the breath of the night wind scattered, 
Her spirit passed away. 
Passed from ‘‘ life’s fitful fever ” 
To a quiet, dreamless sleep, 
And the thought of her blissful waking 
Makes us happy while we weep. 


She was the first to go, 

And we look at her empty place, 
And the truth comes home to our aching hearts,— | 

We have lost one happy face, 
One we have loved and cared for, 

One we have taught and led ; 
One of our gladsome number 

Is with the quiet dead. 
But not a regret unhallowed 

Can disturb her peaceful rest ; 
Our little darling’s memory 

Is one most purely blest. 





She was the first to go, 
And we dreamed not as we taught 
That her little mind so earnest 
Would soon have outreached our thought. 
That the busy, willing fingers, 
And the loving, beaming eyes, 


Were preparing for angel service 
Far, far beyond the skies ; 

And the sweet young voice that mingled 
In our Sabbath hymns of joy, 

Though we knew it not, was ready 
To join the choirs on high. 


She was the first to go, 
But she did not go alone ; 
The Shepherd was in the valley, 
His little lamb to own. 
His loving arms beneath her, 
And the rod and the staff to guide, 
With angels and friends around her, 
Our precious darling died ;— 
Died to this world of sorrow, 
And rose to the nobler life 
Of eternal peace and glory, 
Safe from this earth’s fierce strife. 


She was the first to go, 
And our bitter tears will come, 
Though we know she is safe and happy 


The golden link which bound us 
Draws us more closely now ; 

We have one more treasure in heaven, 
And one tie less below. 

We believe that she still will love us, 
And that through our earthly hours 


Is that little child of ours. 
M. E. SHIPLEY. 


One of the angels guarding us | 














| 

| 
In our Father’s blessed home. 

| 


» 
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AP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Maps 
(above 70) large and small. 1s. 6d. ; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


Ro OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. 
| ames OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 


UESTIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY FOR 
BEGINNERS. 6d. 

EOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 26th 
Edition. 1s.; or with 48 pp. of Qugstrions, 1s. 4d. 

CHOOLGEOGRAPHY. 43rd Edition. 3s. 6d., 
or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 

#,* Enlarged and Revised, bringing down the information 
to the present time. 


Salata ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 


HE YOUNG COMPOSER. 
ls. 6d. 


London: SIMPKIN & Co.; HAMILTON & Co.; WHITTAKER & Co. 


31st Edition. | 


| In the Science of Arithmetic (pp, 328 e¢ seg.) is an explanation of the 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F-.B.G.S. 


| Sonal TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 3s. 


LLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
Grammar. 41st Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. cloth. 
RAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 52nd Edition. 
1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 
ELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 14th Edition. 


4s, 
CHOOL ARITHMETIC, 9th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
k= TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 4s. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 


Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and 
Computation. By James Cornwstt, Ph.Dr., and JosHua 
G@. Fircn, M.A. 11th Edition. 4s. 6d, 


far In both Arithmetics the “ Decimal System” is explained, and 
numerous questions are proposed to be solved by the Decimal Method, 


“ Metric System. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 
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Wu. SPRAGUE’S 


NOFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


W ILLIAM SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 
/  geasoned materials, and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL OLIMATES, for the moderate price of 
TwkNry-onz Guinzas. These Instruments have been highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 


“Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. 


Mahogany, 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 18 to 60 
5s. post free, 


Illustrated Sheet and Price List post free. 
A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of eve 


description, in Oak Cases, from 5 to 84 Guineas; in 
uineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 


WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 


7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 


LONDON. 





THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


Lnsurance 


OFFICES :—I, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 


Companp. 


7, CORNHILL, AND 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
At the Annual Meeting, held 26th February, 1869, the Report of the Directors for the 


year 1868 showed that— 
The Fire Premiums were 


The New Life Premiums £23,408, and the Total 


The Annuities Payable .., ‘ 
The Invested Funds : oe 
Being an Increase on 1867 of 


£867,374 
265,641 
56,002 
3,538,078 
137,072 


Be sure to ask jor “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an tmitatton, 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NOfTONS CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton’s Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe wnder any cireum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years, 
Sold in Boxes at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET, 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by 
the sale, other qualities are sometimes 


Fs Aros, 


| PATENT 
SORN FLOUR. BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


THE “SINGER” “NEW FAMILY” SEWING MACHINES 


Sew THE LOCK-STITCH, and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH (Work by HAND and TREADLE, 
and ina PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING, 


audaciously substituted instead of 





The most complete, with new improven — an yr every variety of Plain and Ornamental Sewing, Patent 
TUCK-M4RKER, and other valuable ac ies. The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables any 
one to acquire their perfect use in a tew hemes 


MACHINES for working BUTTON.HOLES, aud for Mauufacturers’ use in every class of Sewing, 
Tilustrated Price Lists Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON 


BRANCH DEPOTS. 


SoutH Lonpoy...,.. 8, Newington Causeway. | DUNDEE ......... 49, Reforta Street, 
LIVERPOOL ............ 21, Bold Street, DUBLIN ......... OY, Grafton Street 
MANCHE STER......... 105, Market Street. Bie Least ...,..... 7, Donegal Square, 
NEWCASTLE serseeees OS, Northumberiand Street. | ABERDEEN .,.,., 46, George Street, 
EDINBURGH... ...... 107, Prince’s Street. BRIsro. ......... 19, High Street, 
GiLascow .,..........,465, Buchanan Street, | LEKDS ....00.0..0, 1, Commercial Str 





LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY |TOWNS 


PARKINS & GOTTO 





24.25.2788 28.OXFORD SW 








PORTRAIT ALBUMS of the new make 
(will last for years). 

CARD TRAYS IN CHINA, &c. 

P.O. SCALES. POCKET BOOKS. 

DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, fitted from 20s. 

DRESSING CASES from 15s. to £20, 

Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 15s. 

Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS 10s. 6d. 

TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Guineas. 

CARRIAGE BAGS, 8s. 6d. to 2 Gunieas. 

GLOVE BOXES, 8s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 21s. 

HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. 

SCRAP BOOKS. JEWEL CASES. 

FANS. CASES OF SCISSORS, &c. 


WRITING CASES of every hind (a 
choice of 1,000). 

PENCIL CASES, Ivory, &c. 

CARD CASES of every kind. 

INKSTANDS, Mounted, 8s. 6d. 

BOOKSLIDES, ditto, 7s. 6d. 


WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. | 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 21s. ) 
DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to 5 Guineas. y 


TRUNKS and PORTMANTEAUS. 
PURSES, ls. to 40s. 

CIGAR CASES. 

SCENT CASES of 2 and 4 Bottles. 
OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 6d. to 3 Gunieas. 
SMELLING BOTTLES, 2s. 6d. to 50s. 


CROQUET. 1%, 18s. 21s. 30s, 40s., and 60s. the Set, with Book 


of Rules. A first-rate full size Set for 30s. The Club 


Box-wood Set (the best that can be made) 60s. All Croquet sent carriage paid 
to any Railway Station in England on prepayment. 





